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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
Henry VI, Part I11., Act V., Se. 3. 
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‘*DADDLES” and “« SWEETHEART.” 


Mellin’s Food Children 


Their father writes, “‘ooth hale and hearty because they were brought up on Mellin’s Food.” 


Every reader of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION knows that MELLIN’S FOOD received the highest 
awards, Medal and Diploma, that were given to Infants’ Foods by the World’s Fair, but the 
voluntary selection and successful use of MELLIN’S FOOD at the Créche, in the Children’s Building 
at the World’s Fair, by the Matron, Miss Marjory Hall, “after a fair trial of the other Foods,” was, 

really, the highest award, as no other Infants’ Food in the world was thus honored and endorsed. 
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For the Companion. 


‘“‘What’s the matter, Marie ?’’ ‘Are you blocked?’ “I wish I 
could help you, dear!"’ several said at once. 

Marie did not answer. At first she had cast a pleading glance 
at Mary Harding, but Mary did not turn her eyes from her task ; 
she sat before her work unmoved and implacable. 

The seat next to Mary belonged to Esther Morgan, whose gentle, 
delicate face was full of perplexity as she looked from Marie 
yor 2 Gautier to Mary Harding. 

Marie bent closer over her work, her hands nervous and 
trembling; for if she did not find the trouble soon she would not 
| come up to the requirements for the day, and that would be her 
| second failure within a week. ‘Tears gathered in her eyes and her 






ACKETT’S MILLS, 
three great, grim, 
prison-like buildings, stand 


on one side of a little | mouth drooped pitifully. 
stream. Long rows of| Esther Morgan hesitated no longer, but leaned over to Mary 
Pa cheap tenements cluster | Harding. 


closely about the mills,| ‘Marie Gautier is blocked again,” she said. 
but farther away give place to a pretty little village, with a white | her, Miss Harding? You are the only one who knows how.” 
church steeple that clearly pierced the misty foliage of the bud-| Mary turned with an impatient frown. 
ding elms one warm day in early April. Then the gently sloping “I suppose I can,’ she said. ‘I don’t see what we have these 
hills across the stream were beautiful with the soft, faint coloring French girls for—they are more 
of the young spring. trouble than they are worth!" 
Mary Harding, from her window in the fifth story in one of the | She left her work and bent 
mills, looked often across the hills. Her face was pale, and severe | over Marie’s. The French girl, with a deep flush on her cheeks, 
in its expression. Her smovth, light brown hair was brushed | stood humbly by. 
plainly back, and her dark dress was covered by a large apron. “There!”’ said Mary, in a minute, “it is all right. Do see if you 
There was not a loose end about her anywhere. | can’t keep it straight now.’’ She marched back sullenly to her 
The hard look on her face did not change when she saw the | own place. 
beantiful hills. It seemed as if she gazed at them rather in the She knew she had not been kind; she knew she ought to have 
wish to escape some annoyance within, than from any love of the | offered to help. If it had been any one but Marie Gautier! 
springtide without. | Marie, who with her gaiety and laughter seemed to think the 
The long, low room stretched away from her window, which | world a pleasure-ground. How could people be so careless and 
was the only one from which the woods could be seen; the others | happy when — Mary felt the tears gathering in her eyes, and bit 
were cut off from that view by tall ten- | her lips fiercely. * 





Help Ungraciously given. 


The Workroom. ements. Seventy girls were working| When the six o’clock bell rang Mary seized her hat and jacket 
there. Usually they were bright and | and hurried away without speaking to any one. In the hat-room 


chatty, but to-day most of them were dull and languid from the heat. | the girls gathered in a clamorous group around Marie Gautier. 
Now and then some whiff of sweetness from the outer world! «It was too bad, dear!” 
blew in at Mary’s window, but it seemed to pass just beyond the “So mean of her, too, when she is the only one that knows what 
other girls, and die in the oily smell of the machinery. It was as | to do!” 
if they caught a glimpse of some beautiful face that faded away 
before their eyes. 
Marie Gautier, who did not mind the heat, langhed and hummed | 
a little snatch of a French sang as she sat over her work. She | “She’s freezing to an iceberg.” ‘ 
was a pretty girl, younger than most of her companions, and had| Esther Morgan, standing outside the group, had not spoken. 
fine dark eyes. A scarlet bow sat coquettishly in her glossy | Now she stepped forward suddenly. 
black hair “Girls,” she cried, ‘‘that is it; she is freezing—for lore! I will 
Suddenly Marie gave a little cry of alarm. The laughter died | tell you something.” She stopped a moment and then spoke 
out of her eyes and her voice. She bent anxiously over her work. | more softly. ‘Girls, her little sister died a year ago at Easter, 
The girls all looked up. Marie was a great favorite in the mill. and little Bel was the only one she had in the world.” 


“She's getting crosser and crosser every day.” 
“And we’re as good as she is, if some of us are French. 
the people, no! It’s the temper sometimes.” 


It isn't 










“Can't you help | 





MARY HARDING'S EASTER. 


Marie Gautier’s lips quivered as she 
A faint color rose in 


The girls were silent. 
thought of her own little black-eyed sister. 
Esther's face, and she spoke with a soft eagerness : 

“Listen, girls! Last Easter Sunday they buried little Bel. 
Can’t we do something? Mary Harding is so sad and lonely! 
See! the violets are in bloom in the woods. I know a place. Can 
we not go early Easter morning and gather some and put on little 
Bel’s grave? We can do it before church—before Mary will go 
there.”’ 

She stopped, half-frightened at her boldness. Would they do 
that for Mary, who had been so distant, often so bitter, to them ? 

Marie Gautier went up to Esther timidly. “I will go,”’ she 
said, “and little "Toinette, too, she shall help. And you—you will 
go, too, will you not ?"’ she turned to the others. 
| *Yes,’’ they answered softly. 
| Meantime Mary Harding had hurried down the street to her 
As she unlocked her door and entered her little sitting- 
A long window-box stood at 
in their snowy 
Mary bent over 


home. 
room a burst of fragrance met her. 
the south window, and there, rank after rank 
whiteness, blossomed many a slender hyacinth. 
them eagerly. 

“Two days,’ she whispered. ‘‘They will be perfect Sunday. 
They will cover the grave.’’ She touched them tenderly. 

Soon she took off her hat and jacket and began to get supper. 
She could not eat anything, but she forced herself to drink a cup 
of tea. Then she washed and put away her few dishes, and sat 
brooding in the darkness. Last April seemed as near as to-day. 
She forgot the weary months between. 
| Once again she saw Bel’s little flushed face, and heard her ask 

for her flowers. How eagerly they had watched them together, 
she and the little sister! It seemed as if the child had only waited 
for them, for when the first cluster was put into her hand she 
closed her eyes with a sigh of content, and fell into the placid sleep 
from which she never wakened. 

On Easter Sunday they had taken Bel away 


had buried all 


that life seemed to hold for Mary. How 
could she bear another Easter! And to Mary’s Sorrow. 


think it would come again every year 
all her life, and she must hear people speak of the Easter joy. 
Joy! They knew nothing; there was no joy for her—ther: 
never could be again. What was it the old minister had said? 
He had meant to be kind. 
“You are young, Mary. 
the vears hold much for you yet 
‘Who cares for violets in the summer-time ?’’ she had answered 
bitterly. ‘‘My season of joy is past. I had only Bel, and she is 
gone. My name means bitterness; I shall carry it to the end.” 
Was it not true? What had the year held for her but loneliness 
and sorrow? What had she in common with the girls around 


This sorrow will melt into tenderness ; 
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her? Who in the wide world cared for her now? | 
Who would ever miss her as she missed Bel ? 

The little clock on her mantelpiece struck seven. 
Mary rose and put on her hat. Her whole life 
had been one of self-control, and now she put 
her memories away as she would have set aside a 
piece of work. It was the night for prayer- 
meeting. 

She did not want to go, but there was no sign 
of hesitation as she locked her door and walked 
resolutely down the street. Here and there an 
acquaintance greeted her, but no one offered to 
join her. 


A stranger was in the pulpit. She turned her 


face toward him, and seemed to be listening 
attentively. In reality she 

A Listless heard nothing at first, and 
Hearer. the words beat their way 


into her consciousness like 

sounds from a distance. The strange speaker 

grew more earnest; the light shone full on his 

high, earnest face. His voice reached her at last 

with a compelling force. 

‘What is your gift this Eastertide? You! 
say you have no gift; the year has 
brought you nothing but sorrow—you 
are weary and heavy-laden. O friends, 
friends! we are selfish in our joys, we 
are most selfish in our griefs."’ He 
paused and let all think of his meaning. 
**You have no gold or frankincense ?”’ 
he went on. “Bring the myrrh! It is 
because you hold your sorrow so fast 
that you have nothing. It seemsa hard, 
bitter possession. Do not keep it, dear 


friends. Christ never meant you to 
keep it. 
“Sorrow is God's greatest gift; it 


was never meant you should keep it 
selfishly to yourself. Bring Him your 
griefs this Eastertide. Christ will 
again conquer death in your hearts, 
and out of sorrow will blossom joy.” 

Mary Harding sat. with a fierce 
tumult in her heart. It seemed as if 
the very props of her life had been 
shaken. Give up her sorrow? It was 
all she had! She could not—could not! 

There was the soft patter of raindrops 
outside. Somehow it made her think 
of little Bel as she had seen her tear- 
ful, pleading face sometimes. Would 
Bel wish her to put away her sorrow ? 

An old gray-haired man rose to pray. 

He grasped the chair in front of him; 
his voice rose in trembling cadences. 
Mary bent her head gratefully ; she had 
been afraid people would read the strug- 
gle in her face. 

When the meeting ended one or two 
asked her to stay until the shower was 
over, but she would not. She longed 
to feel the cold drops on her face. 

At home, she lighted the lamp and 
sat down to think it out. She would 
not think in the darkness, for then she could 
think only of Bel. She must be just in this; 
she must think it out, she must not let herself 
feel. It was one o’clock when she put her light 
out and went to bed. 

The next day Mary Harding was not in her 
place at the mill. She sent a note to the foreman 
saying that she would be at work Monday. 

Esther missed her, and planned to go around | 
there after work. She scarcely confessed to | 
herself how much she loved this cold, hard girl, 
and how the coldness and hardness pained her. 
Mary’s heart was like some grim wall, through 
which Esther’s slender beam of sunlight could 
not pierce. She must wait until a way was 
opened. 

At noon the girls all went home. They never 
returned until the great mill-bell called them. 
No one spent a moment longer than was necessary 
in the noisy, oily rooms. 

When the bell rang all came running up 
together, Marie Gautier ahead. The exercise had 
brought a bright color to her face, and she 
stopped at the top of the steep flight, glowing like 
a red rose in the sunlight. 

“Ah!” she cried, ‘to go in from the sunshine— 
itis too bad! Go first; I will not. It is so ugly 
in there!” 

Then with a quick change of mood she darted 
ahead, before any one could pass her, singing her 
favorite bit of song. As she entered the room the 
song stopped suddenly; she turned to the others 
with a frightened face. 

‘‘Look there!’’ she cried. 

The girls pressed forward, eager, curious, but 
hushed by something in her tone. At each girl’s 
place lay a cluster of snowy 
hyacinths, tied with white 
ribbon. 

“Who could —’’ began 
one; but Esther Morgan spoke with a great 
gladness in her voice. 

“Girls,” she said, “it was Mary Harding! 
And this was little Bel’s favorite flower !”’ 

When Mary Harding went to church Easter 
morning many people remarked on her looks. 
She was indeed pale and heavy-eyed. No one 
knew what it cost her to meet the bright faces and 
listen to the Easter music. And she thought the 
scent of the flowers would make her faint. 

So many, many flowers! and not one for little 
Bel! Why hadn’t she saved a few? But no; 
the sacrifice must be complete; little Bel would 
like it so. But where were the joy and the light? 


Mary’s 
Self-Sacrifice. 





After church she went to the cemetery. As she 


walked firmly along, no one would have guessed 
what she suffered at every step. 
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If the Kearsarge had possessed a sentience of | to him; the candy boy slipped past him in silence, 


In the time of | her own, as no doubt she often seemed to the | and the ubiquitous baby became quiet when he 


the persecution martyrs might thus have walked | mariners who sailed her to possess, she would | glanced at it, while its mother set him down for 


to the stake. 
All around her was joy and light; the delicate 
shadow of the tiny new leaves on the tender grass | 


was like visible music. All nature was singing | 


the Easter song; but always, always she saw the | 


little bare grave without a single flower. 

She would have been glad of anything to turn 
her back, but went unflinchingly forward, hasten- 
ing because she knew her heart was delaying. | 

She had to go up a little path and turn a sharp | 
corner. A high hedge of box hid little Bel’s | 
grave until she had passed this corner. She 
turned quickly and then stopped, her slim black | 
figure outlined against a white marble monument. 
A girl was bending over the grave. 

Mary felt anger flame in her cheeks. What 
right had any one else here—/ere! The girl rose, 
startled by her step, and Mary saw it was Esther 
Morgan. 

‘‘J—I did not think you would come so soon,” 





Esther faltered. “Iam so sorry! I will go now.” 





“My Advice is to pay 


Mary looked down at the grave. It was purple 
with violets, and in Esther’s hand was an Easter | 
lily. Mary said not one word, but her face | 
quivered as if drawn by pain. | 

‘Don’t, dear!’’ cried Esther. ‘Don’t! I will 
leave you now. It was the girls at the mill who 
did this. Marie Gautier gathered most of all. 
You don’t know what your flowers did for them.” 

Still Mary did not speak. The long-dead love 
within her, the yearning for affection that she 
had pressed down with 
an iron will, struggled 
to answer the call, but 
her forced control had built up a barrier that 
could not be broken down in a minute. 

“T will leave you, dear,’’ said Esther, again, 
“but I want to say one word. I have wanted to 
love you so long, Mary, and you would not let, 
me. Won't you let me now ?” 

Mary reached out her hands. The tears rolled | 
down her face, but the hard look was gone. 

“Don’t go!’ she cried, pleadingly. 
with me!”’ 

A little brown bird swung lightly on a long 
spray of a bush near by, singing over and over 
his one sweet note; over the tiny grave at their 
feet the violets lay in the young, green grass, and | 
out of deep sorrow the Easter joy had blossomed. | 





Softened Heart. 


“Stay 


Dorotuy E. NELSON. 
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LOST ON THE REEF. 


On the second of February the war-ship Kear- | 
sarge, next to the Constitution, or ‘Old Ironsides,”’ 
the most famous ship in the American navy, was 
wrecked on a Caribbean reef. The officers and 
men escaped, to undergo hardships on a lonely 
island before they were rescued. 

The loss of this famous and gallant ship was a 
thing to be lamented by every patriotic American ; 
and yet we cannot help thinking that the old 
man-of-war could not have met, in these days of | 
unmenaced peace, a fate which would have 
seemed more fitting. 

With the development of the new navy, in all 
probability the Kearsarge would soon have had | 
to go out of commission and, like the Constitution 
or Nelson’s Victory, would have begun a long | 





}and a childless widow. 
upon taking her to Chicago instead of permitting 


surely have preferred a grave on Roncador reef 
than a “‘rotting-berth”’ in a navy-yard. 

Her history will xemain with the nation which 
she served so well; and the steadfast mountain 
whose name she bore will seem through the ages 
to be almost a monument to the brilliant deed 
which her gallant commander and his men per- 
formed in a dark hour of the republic. 


<-O+ 
ONE CLEAR WORD. 


Amidst the much that is not understood, 
Our life is nolded by the little things ; 
Love gives to us a thought that’s goc 
And God may give it wings. 
—New York Journal. 
-@- 
For the Companion. 


HOW YOUTH CAME BACK. 
‘Another of your whining beggars, Mary, I 


suppose ?”’ said Mr. Peter Tolland, in his most | 


off this Mortgage.”’ 


faultfinding tone. He had just come in from 
town, but he was early enough to see a poorly 


clad but neat little woman going down the walk | 


to the gate. 

“Oh no, uncle,’’ returned Mrs. Wilson, cheerily. 
‘I don’t have any whining beggars.”’ 

Mr. Tolland sniffed. He was rich, and he felt 
that if he wished to express his displeasure by 
sniffing he had the right. Mrs. Wilson, being 
used to both man and sniff, sat still and said 
nothing. 

“Why don’t they get to work?” 
Uncle Peter, after considering the subject a few 
moments in silence. “I was once as poor as 
anybody; and I didn’t make my money by 
begging or whining either. I'd just like to seea 
poor person once more that put a brave face on 
misfortune, and did the best he could.”’ 

He gave his niece a look that said as plainly as 
words that he knew there was no such person in 
existence, since he himself had emerged from 
poverty into riches. 

“And if you should see such a brave poor 
person, uncle ?”’ 

“Tf I should!’’ said Mr. Tolland, contempt- 
uously. 

‘*What would you do, uncle ?”’ 

“Do? Why—hum—do? 


way.” 
Mrs. Wilson sighed, and at sound of the sigh 
Mr. Tolland scowled. 


“I’m goiig to the city to-morrow,” he said, | 


abruptly, and then stalked from the room. 
Mr. Tolland and his niece did not live in a 
suburban town, but to him there was only one 


“city” in the country, and that was the one in | 


which he had aecumulated his money. 


Boston was Boston, and New York was New | 
Four hundred | 


York, but Chicago was ‘‘the city.”’ 
miles west of “the city’’ 
Mr. Tolland lived now with 
his niece, Mrs. Wilson, who 
was his only living relative 
That he did not insist 


Going to “the 
City.” 


her to live in peace in the home of her childhood, 


| is evidence that somewhere Mr. Tolland had a 


heart. But that Mrs. Wilson had always known, 


burst out) 


Well, | might do} 
| something about it—give him some advice, any- 


| a selfish old bachelor, which he was. 

| A hundred miles went “the flier’ at its usual 

| rate; then it seemed to grow tired. Night had 

| fallen, and Mr. Tolland could not see what was 

| the matter, so he asked the porter. 

| ‘Snowing, sah. Been a-snowing for hours 
about here, I guess, for we cain’t hawdly run for 

| the drifts.”’ 

| Mr. Tolland sniffed. 

‘‘Reckon we're stuck, sah,’’ said the porter, 
| with a grin, as the train suddenly came to a 
| standstill. 

Why should the porter grin ? 
funny in being snowed up on a train. 
why should Mr. Tolland 

| sniff, as if the weather were 
| impertinent to stop Aim ? 

Strange, but that sniff 
generally made the hearer sigh or grin; and there 

| it was snowed up on the train with its owner. 

That night Mr. Tolland was quite comfortable 
in his berth. He went to bed and slept. 
But the next morning was a different 
thing. 

He woke late, and there was nothing 
out of the way about that; but he woke 
hungry ,—something unusual for him,— 
and he woke chilly—another something 
that was unusual and disagreeable as 
well. His toilet made, he proceeded in 
a dignified manner to the dining-car, 
only to find that everything had been 
eaten up. 

“De whole train have been a-eatin’ 
heah, sah,’’ explained one of the waiters. 
‘**Pears like w’en folks do’ know what 
to do with deirselves, dey’re always 
a-eatin’, sah.”’ 

Mr. Tolland sniffed. 

“Yes, sah. Dat’s so, sah,’’ replied 
the waiter, with a grin. 

Mr. Tolland returned to his place in 
the sleeper. An hour went by and, 
overpersuaded by hunger, he went again 
to the dining-car. 

“There's a little house over yonder,” 
he said, as he encountered the same 
waiter he had seen before. ‘‘It doesn’t 
look to be more than half a mile away.” 
He regarded the waiter as persuasivel) 
as he could, while he jingled two or 
three coins in his pocket. 

“Doan’ look to be more’n half a 
mile* off, suah,’’ assented the colored 
man. 

‘Perhaps something to eat might be 
obtained there.” 

‘““Well, dey might be, dat’s a fac’,” 
was the response. 

“Hum! Do you think you could 
get over there and back?’’ The coins 

jingled again in his pocket. 
| ‘Dunno. Doan’ b’lieve I wan’ to try it, sah. 
| Snow looks mighty deep ’tween heah and dere.”’ 
With a sniff of extreme disgust Mr. Tolland 
| turned away, and the moment he was out of 
| hearing the waiter said : 

“Ole sniffer! Let ’im do his own wadin’. 
’Taint likely he’d pay much. I aint goin’ do 
it for him. Had my breakfus’, I has.” 

Ten o’clock came, and Mr. Tolland started out 
| to do his own wading. How was he to know that 
a snow-plow was bearing down on the train, and 
that by twelve it would be under way again ? 

Something of a snow-plow himself he floundered 


There is nothing 
Ah, but 


Uncle Peter’s 
Sniff. 


through the drifts, try- 
ing to keep in sight that A Speck of 
speck of a house, from a House. 


whose small chimney a 
tiny banner of smoke seemed to wave at him 
encouragingly. 

Mr. Tolland was rather fat, though how, with 
that sniff, he had ever accumulated flesh was a 
wonder. It took him a good sixty minutes to 
reach the little batten door, on which he knocked 
| at last with a trembling hand, for he was alinost 
| exhausted. 

If, five minutes after that door opened and he 
| had been dragged hospitably within, any one had 
asked him to describe the room and its inmates, 
he could not have done it. For that length of 
time he was really past sniffing—a dreadful state 
for Mr. Tolland to be in. 

Gradually, however, he came to understand 
that he was in an old rocking-chair before an 
| ancient cooking-stove; that a girl of fifteen or so 

was waiting on one side of him to do his bidding, 
| while a boy who seemed to be her twin brother 
stood on the other side, and a man with hollow 
| eyes looked soberly at him from where he lay on 
a lounge near by. ; 

Then he revived still more, and sat up straight 
in the old rocking-chair, and was about to speak. 

‘‘Let me take your hat, sir,’’ said the girl. 

“Shall I help you off with your coat?’’ asked 
the boy. 

“TI came from the train a half a mile away— 
that is, 1 thought this house was a half a mile 
away when I started, but I think now it must be 
much farther,” said Mr. Tolland, still rather 
|dazed. ‘I’m very hungry. I've had no break- 


career of rotting at the wharves. The old age of | and she loved her Uncle Peter and clung to him. fast,’’ he added. apologetically. 


a war-ship is a pitiful thing. 
The fate has come to the Kearsarge which 
Doctor Holmes bespoke, in vain, for the Consti- 


The next day Mr. Tolland, valise- in hand, 
started on his journey. 
A most frosty old gentleman he looked; almost 


| Then the girl and boy hung up his hat and 
| coat. The brother made the ancient stove send 
| out a little more warmth. The sister ran to get 


tution ; she has been “given to the god of storms,|as frosty as the weather, which was of the | the coffee-pot, while the father said: 


the lightning and the gale.” 


genuine Christmas brand. No novels were offered 


-‘It’s hard luck, sir, to be cold and hungry.” 
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“Tt is, indeed,” responded Mr. Tolland, watch- 
ing, in spite of himself, the movements of the 
brother and sister. “I used to know how to 
stand it better than I do now.”’ 

«Will, draw up the table nearer to him,” said 


the sister to her brother; and what a pleasant | 


voice she had! Some neatly-cut pieces of cold 
corn-bread were put to steam, and two or three 
slices of bacon were fried. Slowly and reluct- 
antly the tea-kettle came to a boil, and then the 
coffee was made. 

There was certainly chicory or peas or beans in 
that coffee. 


Anywhere else Mr. Tolland would | 


have thought it abom- | 


Spell cast inable; but there was 
by Kindness. some strange spell 
about the bare little 


place that for the time made him respect his 
shabbily dressed entertainers, and think well of 
the poor meal they set before him. 

**What’s that?’’ asked Mr. Tolland when, his 
hnger satisfied and himself well rested, he was 
about to ask for his coat and hat. “It sounds 
like a whistle!" 

Will dashed out-of-doors, and in a moment 
returned. 

“It was a whistle, sir. 

“Gone!"’ echoed their guest. 
Richard was himself again. 

‘How far is it to the nearest town ?” 
he, after a pause. 

“Two miles,’’ answered the man. 

“I never in the world can walk two miles 
through these drifts,” cried Mr. Tolland, fretfully. | 
He looked very much as if he thought the town | 
had no business to be so far away. 

“I think you'll have to put up with us a while 
longer,”’ said his host; and there was an amused 
look in his hollow eyes. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said Mr. Tolland, recalled 
to himself. ‘I am afraid I was rude, but I am 
anxious to get on.” 

So he was ; anxious to get away from a repetition 
of the meal he had had, and which he had a 
presentiment would be repeated at supper-time. 

It was repeated ; for the family he had stumbled 
upon were very poor. He learned before bed- | 
time came that his host, Mr. Durand, was 
recovering from a severe attack of malarial fever ; 
that the few fowls about the place had been 
sacrificed to make broth with which to tempt his 
appetite; that no living animal remained but the 
cow; that all that the house contained in the way 


Your train’s gone.”’ 
Then he sniffed. 


inquired 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


4 . . ‘ | 
you don’t wish to give me your confidence, you| There was the same sleeping-car and the same 


needn’t.”" 

Mr. Durand looked at him quizzically. 

**Will’s out, Anna’s at work, and we sha’n’t be 
disturbed,’’ he said at last. ‘I don’t know that I 
need be ashamed of hard luck that I couldn't 
help, so here goes: First, there’s a mortgage on 
this place that comes due ina month. I’m trying 
to get well in time to move.”’ 

Mr. Tolland frowned. Levity in the face of so 
serious a thing as a mortgage was not to be 
countenanced. 

‘How was it contracted ?”’ he asked. 

“That's not worth talking about,’’ 
answer. 

‘But it is,’ insisted Mr. Tolland. ‘How am I 
to give .advice if I don’t know all the circum- 
stances ?”” 

Then came questions and cross-questions, until 
it was clear to the mind of the examiner that 
the mortgage was given to raise money to help 
an old friend, to whom Mr. Durand was under 
obligations. 

“Obligations ought always 
course,’’ admitted Mr. Tolland. 
befriended you, you say ?”’ 

“Yes; and moreover at great inconvenience to 
himself,’ said Mr. Durand. ‘I owe grati- 
tude that this mortgage doesn’t half pay.” 

“Hum! My advice is to pay off this mortgage, 


was the 


to be met, of 
“This man had 


and keep your place, to 
His Advice. which you say you are 
attached. Though why you 


should be,’’ he went on to himself, “is beyond 
me. I’m not much taken with it myself.” 

“That, unfortunately, is advice that I can’t 
follow,’’ observed Mr. Durand, quietly. 

“Can't follow it!’ exclaimed Mr. 
“Why, it’s good, isn’t it?” 

“Very good.” 

“And sensible ?” 

‘*Extremely sensible.” 

“Then why, in the name of wonder, can’t you 
follow it ?’’ 

“Lack of funds,’’ observed Mr. Durand, dryly. 

“Oh, funds! I'll furnish ’em.”’ 

Now Mr. Durand was not half so much sur- 


Tolland. 


| prised at this last statement as Mr. Tolland was. 
He had never done such a thing before; but, as he 
| presently reflected, the advice was good, and he 


was not the man to let it be wasted simply 


| because it couldn't be carried out. 


“But I can’t accept—you are a stranger,” 


of food was more of that abominable coffee, some | objected Mr. Durand. 


corn-meal, a very few potatoes, some bacon and | 
the daily supply of milk furnished by the cow. 
When Mr. Tolland thought it over afterward it | 


seemed that he must have absorbed his informa-| Durand, thoughtfully. 


tion, for he had not heard a murmur or complaint. | 
This put him into a good humor. It was credit- | 
able to his powers of observation. 


| and may be here a week longer. 


| personally one hundred years from date. 


“Not a bit of it. Been here four days now, 


Can’t tell.” 


“I might take it as a loan,” finally said Mr. | 


“I hate to ijeave the 
place.”” 
“Precisely. I'll take your note, payable to me 


Don’t 


Just before going to bed Mr. Durand had | know that you’ll be able to find me,” said Mr. 


prayers. 
kneel, but he closed his eyes and prayed, ‘Kind | 


Father, we thank Thee for Thy many mercies, | 
and we leave ourselves in Thy care.” 


He was too weak to read, too weak to | Tolland, whimsically. 


Suddenly the tears stood in Mr. Durand’s eyes. 


“TI am in a hard strait,”’ be said. 
“Hum!” said Mr. Tolland; “you aint now. 


‘“‘Mercies!’’ sniffed Mr. Tolland, when he | I’ve got lotsof money. I can do it as well as not; 


stood alone in a cold little room. 


; and I feel under obligations to you for the very 


‘“‘Mercies!”’ he repeated, as he inspected the | handsome way ia which you’ve treated me. 


bed, that was but scantily supplied with covers. | 


‘“Made me one of your family, you know,” he 


‘‘Mercies! Where are they, I'd like to know.” | went on. ‘I can’t stand thanks. I shall have to 


His coat and hat lay on a chair. 


“That boy knew I'd need my coat over me} look out of your face. 
“Well, if they don’t com- | shouldn’t I do it?” cried Mr. Tolland, growing 


to-night,’’ he said. 
plain, I guess I can stand it for one night, 


take to the drifts if you don’t get that grateful 
Why, man alive, why 


warm. ‘*What sort of a brute should I be if I 


anyway. But mercies!’’ He dived into the icy didn’t do it?” 
For the last time Mr. Tolland was going to bed | 
| telescope to which the eye is applied. 


bed and lay there with chattering teeth. 
He didn’t know that he was the angel of the 
Lord to that family. Some people, the porter | 


in the cold little room, and he said to himself: 
“Peter Tolland, Durand thinks you’re one of 


and the waiter, for instance, might have thought | the mercies he gives thanks for every night. It’s 


him a pretty crabbed angel. 

The principal things to Mr. Tolland were | 
always the annoyances he met with. Therefore 
the principal things in the next day were, as the | 
German would have said, ‘Tree times a day | 
corn-bread, coffee and bacon.’’ Yet, he hardly 
knew why, when night came he was less critical 
of that same little cold room and bed; and when 
the next twenty-four hours had rolled around he | 
even went to his nightly shivers with something 
of resignation. 

“It’s catching,’’ he muttered to himself. “I 
never saw such people. If I stayed with them 
long I don’t believe I’d complain of anything; | 
not even of that everlasting corn-bread, coffee and 
bacon. What are they made of, anyway ?”’ 

He thought of Mrs. Wilson and her “poor 
folks’’ that he had scouted. 

“I wonder if any of them are like these,”’ he 
thought. 


, 


“But these are not beggars,’’ he went on. 
‘Nothing on earth would make them beg. Too 
proud, I suppose. Well, 

Value pride’s a mighty good 
of Pride. thing—a mighty good 


thing, if you don’t have 
too much of it. What was that I told Mary?” 
He was half-asleep now. 

“Oh yes. If I ever met a poor person who did 
the best he could without whining I’d give him my 
advice. Well, I'll doit. Do it to-morrow, too.” 

‘Now, sir,” said he the next morning, when 
he had been cheered and comforted by more corn- 
bread, coffee and bacon, “‘now, sir, I advise you 
to confide in me. I promised my niece to give 
you my advice —”’ 

“I didn’t know you had ever heard of me | 
before,” interrupted Mr. Durand. 

“Hum! That’s what I said. 


Of course, if 


| two set out. 


not at all bad, this being 
a mercy,” he mused. 
“On the whole I like it. 
I wonder if there isn’t 
something else I could help them to.” 

No; it appeared there was not when he asked 
the next morning. 

“Very well, then. I guess I’ll be off to-day, if 
Will will show me the way to town.” 

What wouldn’t Will have done for him? 


Pleasant to 
be a “Mercy.” 


It 


| was pleasant to see the grateful, happy look 


with which he regarded Mr. Tolland as the 

They were busy all day. First there was the 
money to be telegraphed for; then there was the 
mortgage to be taken up and turned over to Will. 
And in the meanwhile such a load of eatables was 
bought as would take two strong horses to draw, 
when Will should be at liberty to go home, while 


| another team followed with fuel. 


“May as well be a good old-fashioned mercy 
while I am about it,” thought the old bachelor to 
himself. He didn’t forget to put in a sack of 
corn-meal and a shoulder of bacon. 

‘‘Might look as if I’d had enough of corn-bread 
and bacon if I left °em out,’’ he soliloquized. 

How he enjoyed his supper that night in the 


| dining-car, as he again sped on his way to the 


city! There was the very same waiter, and he 
asked : 

“Did you get somethin’ to eat over to that 
house ?’”’ as if Mr. Tolland had been gone but an 
hour. 

Mr. Tolland answered pleasantly, evidently to 
the regret of the waiter, who seemed desirous of 
stirring him up. 

“Done lef’ his sniff behin’ 


him,”’ said that 


| servant of the travelling public, discontentedly. 


porter, who said, ‘Yo’ valise all right, sah. 
Lef’ it wid de agent in Chicago.”’ 

‘Thank you,”’ was the response; and the porter 
found a half-dollar in his hand. 

‘What come ober him? Jes’ dat crusty he 
was mad it was a-snowin’, an’ now look at him! 
must ‘a’ seen a ghost. Don’ b’lieve 


I’ll make him up com- 


Guess he 
he’s goin’ to live long. 
fortable to-night, anyway.”’ 

It was a wonderful city that met Mr. Tolland’s 
view in the morning. He thought he had fully 
appreciated its merits before, but now he acknow- 
ledged himself mistaken. 

“Wish I had Will and Anna here! Wouldn’t 
I give ‘em a good time! I owe them something. 
This being a mercy is the most enjoyable thin 
I ever undertook. Wouldn't Mary stare if she 
knew! Well, I did as I said I would. I 
Durand some advice—and then I helped him take 
it,” and he laughed. 

Yes, Mr. Tolland laughed as he used to laugh 
when be was a boy. And why shouldn't 
His youth had come back to him. 

WILLIAM 
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gave 


he? 
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RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN 


Oh, when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night 
For all her sorrows, all her tears, 

An overpayment of delight? 


Selected. —Rtobert Southey. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW WE FIND INVISIBLE STARS. 


By SIR ROBERT S. BALL, 
Lowndean Professor, Cambridge University. 


On one occasion, when I was giving a lecture 
on the subject with this title, I received an anony- 
mous letter in which I was asked how it was 
possible that I could say anything about “Invisi- 
ble Stars ?’’ 

If they were not visible, it did not seem that we 
could learn anything about them. Ought not, 
my correspondent asked, a lecture on ‘Invisible 
Stars’’ to be about as attractive as a concert of 
inaudible music, or as the fragrance of inodorous 
flowers ? 

It is not impossible that somewhat 
questions may occur to those who read this little 
paper. Let me therefore 
say at once that the ‘‘In- 
visible Stars’’ to which I 
refer are made known to 
us by the help of photography. For beautiful 
though our eyes may be, and exquisitely adapted 
as they are to subserve the purposes of our daily 
life, it is yet true that as optical instruments they 
are somewhat imperfect. 


Made visible by 
Photography. 


sessed "y the photographic plate. It certainly 
has not the patience, if I may use the expression, 
possessed by the film of sensitive material. 
it is that, in our attempt to explore the heavens, 
photography renders us most extraordinary aid. 
Not alone does the camera enable us to obtain 
pictures of celestial objects possessing unchal- 
lenged accuracy, but its assistance extends a 
great deal further. A photograph of the celestial 
regions exhibits multitudes of stars and other 
objects far too faint to be discernible by any eye, 


/no matter how delicate may be its perceptive 


powers, and no matter how powerful may be the 


Thus it is that we obtain on our photographs 
the representations of invisible stars. 

To explain the matter a little more fully I will 
describe how the astronomer sets at work when 
he wants to obtain pictures of these objects which 
his eye can never show him. He requires, in the 
first place, a telescope which is specially adapted 
to the purpose. It must be understood that the 
object-glass of an ordinary telescope, even though 
it be of the most perfect construction, will never 
answer. 

The photographic objective must be prepared 
with an especial view to photographic purposes ; 
for the light which 
takes photographs is, 
to a great extent, quite 
different in character 
from the light which acts on the nerves of vision. 
Provided with an object-glass carefully wrought 


How Stars are 
Photographed. 


similar 


or 
2% 


l 


be driving up the avenue, and a flash from the 
carriage lamp fell on the plate. 

All being ready, the exposure is given, not for 
the sinall fraction of a second, which would com- 
pletely suffice for the production of the picture 
under but 
minutes, or even hours. 

It is quite true that the very large 
record their impression in a few seconds, but to 


ordinary circumstances, for many 


stars would 


obtain the fainter stars much 


are demanded. 


longer exposures 
It seems as if the little waves of 
light which come from the star and strike on the 
plate cannot succeed in engraving their impres- 
sion until they have been allowed to operate for a 
time which has to be longer just in proportion as 
the star is fainter. 

It thus follows that the longer a plate is exposed 
the more numerous will be the stars which can be 
counted upon it after the development has been 

It is not unusual to find 
stars 


completed. at least ten 


thousand on a single plate, 


exposure of four hours has been given. 
Indeed, it has deemed 
advantageous to make still longer exposures. I 


provided an 


in some cases been 
have seen a beautiful plate representing the Cloud 
of Magellan, in the Southern Hemisphere, which 
had been submitted to starlight for no less than 
seven hours. 

Many remarkable discoveries have been made 
by the examination of these photographs. The 
larger stars thereon de- 
picted doubt 
those visible to the un- 
aided eye; the intermediate stars, which may be 
counted in thousands, are objects which might be 


are no Discoveries Made. 


perceived in a telescope of considerable power; 
but the smaller points, which are barely discern- 


ible on the background of the plate, are the 
invisible stars. They could never be perceived 
were it not for the peculiar assistance which 


photography gives us. 

Many of the most noteworthy achievements in 
this delicate and interesting branch of astronomy 
are due to Professor Pickering of Harvard Co!lege 
Observatory. 

The examination of these plates reveals in the 
most startling manner the extraordinary profusion 
in which Re- 
member that each plate can contain a representa- 
tion of but a small part of the heavens. Not 
fewer than ten thousand photographs would be 
necessary, if we desired to form a map represent- 


stars are scattered over the sky. 


ing the entire surface of the celestial sphere. 

If on each such plate there be on an average ten 
thousand stars—and this is a low estimate—it is 
obvious that not less than a hundred million stars 
must be spread over the surface of the sky. 
When we realize that every one of these stars is 
an independent source of light, and that dark 
objects in the stellar regions are not visible at all, 
we obtain some of the extraordinary 
abundance with which matter is strewn through 


notion 


| the universe. 
The human eye wants a certain delicacy pos- | 


| 
Hence 


for this purpose, the astronomer places a pre- | 


pared plate at its focus, and exposes it to the sky. 

Special precautions have to be taken to insure 
that the telescope shall move properly, for as the 
stars appear to traverse the vault of heaven, it is 
necessary to follow them with the instrument. 
Otherwise the star would present a trail on the 
plate, instead of a sharply marked point. 

To keep the plate following the stars, an ordi- 
nary telescope is attached to that which carries the 
photographic apparatus. The eye of the observer 
is applied to the second instrument, by which he 
watches one carefully selected star, and thus 
guides the whole apparatus, so as to insure that 
the movement shall be perfectly uniform. 

The plates which are employed for this purpose 
are the most sensitive that can made. To 
illustrate the precautions that have to be taken I 
may mention that a plate has been known to be 
completely fogged over and destroyed by the 
accidental circumstance that while it was being 


be 


It must be remembered that each star, even the 
tiniest that is just depicted on the plate, is in 
wself a san often comparable with, and often far 
surpassing, Our own sun in splendor. It is the 
distance at which it is placed that makes it look 
so insignificant. 

There are other departments of astronomy in 
which photographs are also very instructive, in 
revealing the existence of invisible objects. Take 
for instance, that well-known group of stars 
known as the Pleiades. 

This charming little cluster has been looked at 
by every student of the skies for thousands of 
years. It has been most 
carefully scrutinized by 
those employing good 
telescopes. And yet it 
possesses a something which had never 
noticed until Mr. Isaac Roberts took a photograph 
of the cluster with an exposure of four hours. 

He then found that the well-known group of 
stars was -surrounded, or, indeed, I might say 
bathed, in a widely extended fire-mist, or mass of 
glowing nebula. The light from this is of such a 
kind that it does not appeal to any nerves that are 
in our eyes, but it does produce an impression on 
the photographic plate. 

Consequently, we are able, time after time, to 
reproduce on our pictures the ghostlike outlines 
of this cloud of fire, which can never be perceived 
by any human eye. 

It is quite plain that this nebula can be no mere 
effect of some error in development, or of some 
accidental intrusion of light. Widely differing 
instruments, treated by quite different processes, 
invariably reproduce the same forms. We are 
therefore assured that what we are looking at has 
a veritable independent existence. 

It is clearly some trace of that great primeval 
nebula by whose condensation the stars forming 
the Pleiades have been produced. 

There is indeed a peculiar power possessed by 
the photograph processes of exhibiting clearly 
and vividly things which elude ordinary vision. 
I will here mention remarkable instance of, 
however, a very different kind, which came under 
my notice the other day. In this case the photo- 
graph rendered certain marks visible which the 
eye could not detect. 

The puma in its adult form is, as everybody 
knows, not a spotted animal, but it is clearly 
allied to the leopard and to other creatures which 
The affinity of the puma to 
these spotted relatives is sufficiently manifest by 
the resemblance in many points of its structure. 


Nebula of 
the Pleiades. 


been 


a 


do possess spots. 


‘I jes’ looked for him to set down on me, suah.”’ | placed in the instrument a carriage happened to | It is also illustrated in a very striking manner by 
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to be abundantly covered with strongly marked 
spots. As the little animal grows up, these spots 
become more and more evanescent, until at last 
in the adult they have vanished altogether. That 
is to say they have vanished to our eyes, hut the 
photographie eye took a somewhat different view 
of the matter. 

On the photograph of a fully grown puma to 
which I have referred, the spots were most dis- 
tinctly visible, though no trace of the spots was 
discernible by ordinary vision. Other instances 
could be given of a somewhat similar kind. 

We can explain how the photograph supple- 
ments our eye in a twofold manner. In the first 

place, the eye gets fa- 

Why the Photo- tigued by staring long 
graph excels. in hope of perceiving 
something which is very 

faint. The photograph, on the other hand, sees 
a faint object the more distinctly the longer it 
stares. In the second place, the photograph pos- 


sesses the property of being affected by light of a | 
kind quite different from that which affects our | 


sense of vision. 
Thus it has come to pass that the camera has 


proved to be of such vast assistance to the astron- | 


omer. It not only shows him objects which are 
too faint to be perceptible to human vision, but it 
also exhibits to him objects where 
the question is rather relative to 
the quality of the light, than to 
its quantity. 

Thus it is, that in a double way 
the camera has been of such strik- 
ing service by its disclosures of 
“Invisible Stars.” 


2 
* 
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SYLVIA. 


Sylvia Lenox had at last an idea 
why her father was so silent and 
sad, and why he apparently cared 
no more about her than for the 
cook or the housemaid. To be 
sure, he had given her one little 
kiss on coming home from Europe, 
six months before, where he had 
lived nearly all her short life, but 
he had not seemed in the least glad 
to see her. 

“Uncle Doctor,” as she called 
her father’s brother, the tall, genial 
man who had been her best friend 
from babyhood, would have kissed 
her a dozen times, and almost 
tossed her over his head in excess 
of joy. 

Sylvia thought she knew what 
love was, after her long experience 
of it from Uncle Doctor and her 
nurse, Ann Maria Johnson. 

This morning, when she made 
her great discovery, she was out 
by the roadside, laboriously patting together 
small snowballs in her little mittened hands, 
when Joe Barker went by with his chum to school. 

Now Sylvia was not yet a pretty girl, though it 
was easy to find in her the beginnings of beauty. 
Just at present she was very thin; her light hair 
was drawn so tightly back that her eager, gray- 
blue eyes seemed to be staring from their sockets, 
and her little straight nose was covered with big 
brown freckles. 

“Turkey’s egg! turkey’s egg!’’ shouted Joe, 
and his chum at once joined in the chant. 

“Turkey’s egg! turkey’s egg!” they called, 
until they were out of sight. ‘She’s got a nose 
all speckled, like a speckled turkey’s egg!” 

Then Sylvia thought she knew just why her 


father could not like her, and she turned about | 


and went slowly into the house. 

Not long after Ann Maria found her standing 
on a chair before a mirror, scrubbing her nose 
with a queer little ball of cloth so vigorously that 
the tears were running down her cheeks. She 
was suffering, but not for that did she flinch. 

“Why, bless the child!’’ cried Ann Maria. 
‘*Whatever is she doin’ now ?”’ 

“I’m getting the freckles off,’’ said Sylvia, con- 
tinuing to scrub. 

‘*What under the canopy are you rubbin’ your 
face with ?’” Ann Maria unceremoniously lifted 
the child from her perch, and unclasped the small 
fingers from the little wad of cloth. “A piece 
of a cleanin’ rag as I’m a 
livin’ woman! And soap 
and sand! Sylvia, how 
did you come by these ?” 

“Jane was scouring tins in the kitchen,” said 
Sylvia, holding her hand over her nose, ‘and I 
thought if they took black off, they’d take off 
freckles. So I asked her to give me some, and 
she did.” 

Sylvia was never afraid of Ann Maria. It 
was perfectly easy to explain things to anybody 
who might be expected to take you up and cuddle 
you at any minute; and this Ann Maria at once 
proceeded to do, after she had possessed herself 
of a box of cold cream, with which she began to 
anoint the much-abused nose. 

“The skin’s every mite off!’’ she soliloquized, 
with deep pity and some impatience. ‘Sylvia, 
what made you do it ?”’ 


Soap and Sand 
for Freckles. 


‘I told vou I wanted to get the freckles off,’’ | 


50s 


said Sylvia. ‘Do you think I’ve done it any ? 


the circumstance that the young puma is known | 


“Of course you haven't, you little innocent! 
Freckles are like the color of your eyes; they go 
right through. But I didn’t know you was so | 
vain, Sylvia! What did possess you ?” 

Then Sylvia thought it would be well to confide 
all her troubles, and see if Ann Maria could find 
a solution for them. 

‘““My papa don’t like me,”’ she said, soberly. | 
“And I guess I’m homely. And freckles are | 
worse than anything.”’ 

Ann Maria stopped anointing the injured nose, 
and gave the child a quick, keen glance. 

“Well, I never!’’ she exclaimed, under her 
breath. ‘Sylvia,’ she said aloud, ‘don't you 
worry. It isn’t freckles, and it isn’t homeliness. 
It’s what nobody can help, unless you can when 
you get to be a big girl, and your father sees 
you’re worth something.” 

Sylvia had turned on the nurse’s lap, and was 
looking her in the face with serious gray eyes. 

“Why don’t he like me?" she asked. ‘Uncle 

| Doctor dees.”’ 

It seemed to Ann Maria that the time had come 
for telling this little bewildered soul the truth, and 

| whether wisely or not, she made up her mind 

to do it. 

‘When you was a little mite of a baby,” she 
began, rocking to and fro and speaking softly, 

‘your mother died. It ‘most broke your father’s 
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enjoying their coffee, he lashed himself to the | 


point of speaking. 


“Look here, Hal!’ he said, bluntly. ‘You 


ought not to treat Sylvia in this way, you 
know!” 


The father gave him a quick look. 

“In what way ?”’ he asked. 

“You simply ignore her. You scarcely give 
her a word from morning till night.”’ 

«Well ?”’ 

“You are merely civil to her. If she comes | 
into the room, you treat her with the cool civility 
you would show a guest, in- 
stead of acting as if she were 
a warm-hearted little girl, 
and your daughter.” 

The colonel did not look up, and the hand 
shook with which he held his spoon. 

“You know why, Will,’’ he said at length, in a 
low voice. ‘You know so well that it seems to 
me rather cruel in you to probe me so. Six years 
ago I lost—her. It may be cowardly, but | don’t 
dare to care much for anything again. Suppose 
I greatly loved this child, and then lost her? I 
mean to spare myself that pain.” 

The doctor went round the table and put his | 
hand on his brother’s shoulder. 
‘Hal,”’ he said, his voice broken, ‘‘you know 1 

can’t talk, but you will find her again.” 


“Uncle Doctor” | 
protests. 





Sylvia sings her Easter Hymn. 


heart, and he went away to Europe and stayed 
there till we all thought he never was coming | 
home. But at last he came,—I guess your Uncle 
Doctor wrote him he’d ought to,—and then it 
seemed as if he'd never | 
forgot what he'd lost, | 
and as if he never meant 
to like anybody else.”’ 

Sylvia was very quiet; she had almost stopped | 
breathing to listen. 

“What kind of a lady was my mother?’ she | 
asked, in a soft little whisper. 

“She wasn’t like anybody else that ever I saw. 
I guess you’ll look like her when you grow up. 
She was always laughing, and she could sing like | 
a bird.”’ 

‘Did he like to hear her sing ?”’ 

‘Like it? I guess he did! But she couldn’t | 
| do anything he didn’t like. He was all wrapped | 
;upin her. Now go to sleep, and don’t think any 

| more about such things.” 

That night Ann Maria stopped Uncle Doctor in 

| the passage, as he came in from a cold drive into 
| the country, where he was as welcome as Santa | 
Claus, and told him all about the new process for 
removing freckles. 

The doctor listened quietly, but when he had 
reached his room and was dressing for dinner, he 
vented his somewhat violent emotions on his 
boots and hair-brush in a way that would have 
astonished his patients. 

“It’s a shame!’’ he ejaculated, parting his hair | 
savagely and scowling at himself in the glass. 
“A burning shame! That little starved thing! I 
wish she was my daughter !"’ 

Then he tied his cravat in a belligerent sort of 
knot and went down to dinner, meaning to keep 
up his ill temper if he possibly could. 

When he entered the colonel was standing by | 
the fire. He was a handsome man, with the 
bearing of a soldier. The two were much alike, 
| but Harold Lenox was commanding where the 
| doctor seemed gentle; and Harold was reserved 
| to people in general, while his brother had a |} 
| wealth of affection ready to bestow wherever it 
| Was needed. 

‘Rather cold to-night,’ said the colonel, as 
| they went to the table; and the doctor tried to 
say ‘“‘Yes’’ very curtly. He was still determined | 
| to be absolutely severe and just, but somehow his | 
resolution ebbed away with his soup. 


Why Syivia 
was Unloved. 








| When they had finished dinner and were alone, | 


| he began again, somewhat timidly : 


| exclaiming : 


“So they tell me, the good books and the good 
people,”” answered the colonel in a dull voice, 
still without raising his eyes. ‘‘But I can’t feel it. 
Everything is dark.” 

‘‘But the Resurrection, Hal 

“Yes, I know; butI tell you I can't fee/ it. No 
miracle has ever happened to me. Perhaps I) 
could believe if there had.” 

The doctor went back to his place. Presently | 


” 


‘But the child, Hal. It is terrible to see her 
follow you about, hoping for a word or a look. 
She’s absolutely in love with you.” 

The father sighed heavily. 

‘Why do you try to waken me when I have 
got myself comfortably deadened to life? I mean 
to superintend Sylvia’s education, and see that 
she has every possible advantage; but if you 
expect me to tie my heart-strings to her—I can't, 
I won't!” 

Sylvia,.silent in her little bed up-stairs, had her 
own thoughts about all those things, and undis- 
turbed by the fact of her skinless nose, she was 
making new plans. She 
had drawn her own lit- 
tle conclusions from 
Ann Maria’s _ story. 
Her mother sang like a bird, and her father had 
liked it. 

Sylvia had a clear little voice, and she wondered 
if he could ‘possibly be pleased if she practised 
very hard and learned some particularly sweet 
song. An Easter hymn! for that would be most 
beautiful of all, and Easter was so near! 

Then she began, in her trembling little soprano, 
*« «Christ the Lord is risen to-day!’”’ in order to 
lose no time; and Ann Maria came bustling in, 


Plans to win 
a Father’s Love. | 


“Bless the child! 
Singing in her sleep ?”’ 

But Sylvia looked up at her with clear eyes, and 
asked: - } 

“Is Easter next Sunday, Ann Maria ?”’ } 

“Yes, it’s next Sunday, and your birthday 
comes the same day this year. Now you lie still 
and think about it, and by and by you'll drop 
right off.”’ 

Next morning, the child began her practising 
very early. She went into the dining-room, where | 
no one was likely to be at that hour, and con- | 


What's she up to now?| 


| scientiously sang the scale until her eager face | 


was flushed and her voice grew tired. Then she | 
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began to sing her beautiful Easter fymn, very 
slowly and carefully, that every note might be 
exactly right. 

The library door opened just as Ann Maria was 
going through the hall. 

“Ann Maria,’ came the colonel’s voice, more 


| harsh than Sylvia had ever heard it, “will you 


stop that child’s singing, or take her where I can’t 
hear it!"’ 

But when Ann Maria entered the dining-room, 
Sylvia was not there. She had fled through 
another door, up the stairs past her own little 
room, and into the attic. 

There, beside a trunk which held some headless 
dolls and wornout treasures that were still beloved, 


| she sat silent, her little fingers clasped upon her 


aching throat 

Sylvia practised no more, but she went about 
the house very soberly, so that Uncle Doctor was 
puzzled, and told her he should have to play with 
Belinda, her last doll, instead of her, and that if 
she did not brace up, he should really be com- 
pelled to sell her to the Shakers. She smiled, a 
pitiful little smile, and said only : 

“IT guess I’ve got a cold, or—or as’my !”’ for the 
cook had asthma, and was made very doleful 
thereby. 

It was the day before Easter, and the doctor 
and his brother happened to leave the house 
together. 

“Going for a walk ?”’ asked Will, 
and the colonel answered : 

“Down to the post-office. Which 
way do you go?”’ 

“That way,I believe. I haven't 
had any real exercise for a week. 
Let’s take a spin together.” 

Just as they were closing the ha!! 
door, Sylvia appeared behind them, 
mittened and furred, and carrying 
a little pail. 

‘* Whither away, Red Riding- 
hood ?”’ called the doctor, gaily. 
‘To see your grandmother and the 
wolf ?”’ 

“Ann Maria sent. me down to 
Mrs. Hopkins’s, to take this 
broth,"’ said Sylvia, trudging out 
over the steps. ‘It’s hot, and I’m 
to be careful not to spill it.’’ 

“Give it to me,”’ said the doctor, 
“and you take my hand. There! 
I'll carry it while our ways lie 
together.”’ 

The three set out, somewhat 
slowly, that Sylvia’s short steps 
might make the pace. The colonel 
did not talk, but the doctor made 
up for it. 

He teased Sylvia, he made fun 
of her, and finally, before she 
knew it, he had wakened her to a 
mood of childish glee, and she 
forgot that her father walked silent 
on the other side. When they 
came to Bentham’s Pond, ghe 
colonel also waked up. 

**See, Will!’ he exciaimed, “‘there they are at 
it, just as we were thirty years ago! Oh, the 
reckless scamps !”” . 

The ice had broken up, after a sudden thaw, 
and the pond was full of great cakes. On these, 
slipping about and guiding their melting rafts, 
were Joe Barker and his ever-devoted chum. 
Sometimes they were on the same piece; some- 
times they sprang from cake to cake, and some- 
times each would try to make his craft bump the 
other. 

Often a piece of ice would tip treacherously 
and threaten to be submerged, and then the boys 
delicately balanced themselves on the opposite 
edge, or leaped daringly to another piece. 

“It’s really dangerous,”’ said the doctor, while 
they were watching these antics with breathless 
interest. 

‘“‘Dangerous! of course it is. So it is to find 
the north pole, or the source of the Nile, but it’s 
real adventure, nevertheless. Those boys have 
given me more pleasure than I’ve had for years! 
I feel as if I were one of them. If we stay here 
much longer, I shall be navigating the open seas 


| myself !’’ 


The colonel’s eyes were bright, his face smiling. 
Sylvia stole a glance at him, and for a moment it 
seemed to her that she hated Joe Barker, who 
could make him laugh, and break up that deep 
wrinkle between his brows. 

“Here, Pussy, take your pail,”’ said Uncle 
Doctor, “you turn down this cross-road, don’t 
you? It’s only a step from here, you know, and 
be sure you say your name's Ked Ridinghood.”’ 

Sylvia made haste to do her errand, and she 
was so absorbed in thought that when deaf Mrs. 
Hopkins asked, ‘‘Whose little gal are you ?”’ she 


| only said, ‘*Pretty well, thank you, ma’am.” 


When the pail had been scrupulously washed 


| and returned to her, and she had taken a slip of a 


Lady Washington geranium for Ann Maria, she 
hurried away on her homeward road. 

But she did not pass the pond. She sat down by 
the shore on a fallen log, and waited, her mittened 
hands folded to tightly 
before her, and her 
delicate lips set. Joe 
Barker and his chum 
had gone home, and the pond looked very lone- 
some with its lines of black water between the 
drifting cakes of ice. 

The west flamed red with a glowing sunset, and 


What is 
Sylvia’s Resolve ? 
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still no one came. She began to grow a little 
norvous with the cold and inaction, and wondered 
a bit whether she had been wise in her plan. But 
just as resolution was failing her, the colonel and 
Uncle Doctor appeared round a bend of the road, 
walking fast and swinging their arms with vigor. 

‘Then Sylvia threw all her doubts to the winds, 
and rose from her seat. She set her tin pail care- 
fully down beside the log, and took a timid, 
desperate step on the crackling ice near the shore. 

She leaped from one cake to another in feeble 
imitation of Joe and his chum, and when the two 
men reached her starting-point, she was far out 
toward the centre of the pond. 

‘“‘Who’s that?’’ said the doctor, easily, as he 
was swinging past. ‘‘Heaven help us, it’s Sylvia!" 

But the colonel had stayed not even for a word. 
In the moment of noting the little figure, he was 
running from one ice-cake to another, in swift 
pursuit. 

“Syvivia,”’ he called, ‘‘stand still, just where vou 
are!”’ 

It was more difficult than Svlvia had imagined, 
and she was now balancing uncertainly on a 
shifting cake. She turned, at her father’s call, 
and he could see that her little face was strained 
and anxious. 

“Stand still!” he cried again. 
my cane!”’ 

But one uncertain movement inclined the cake 
too far, and Sylvia had gone under. 

No one could ever tell exactly what happened 
after that. The doctor, 
who had wrenched a pole 
from the frozen ground, 
and taken his way across 
the surging ice-drift, protested that he never knew, 
and the colonel, who saw a little red hood come 
up between two ice-cakes only to go under again, 
was sure he could not tell. 4 

But certain it is that he was presently in the 
water, angrily and ineffectually trying to push 
aside the horrible ice-drift, as if it were some 
huge monster bent on devouring his treasure. } 

There was again a gleam of red, and he clutched 
the child in a desperate grasp, clambered, he knew 
not how, upon an uncertain foothold, stumbled 
back to land, and ran with his dripping burden, 
his brother following. 

“Give her to me!”’ cried the doctor at the door. 
“Don’t stand there, Ann Maria! Hot water, 
blankets, brandy! Run!” 

Ann Maria ran, but to what 
purpose? The little dripping 
figure was rubbed dry and 
warm, but it still lay motion- 
less. The doctor worked des- 
perately. He breathed into the 
mouth, he compressed the inert 


“Dll reach you 


Syivia is like 
to Drown. 


lungs. All to no purpose for 
half an hour. The spirit had 
fled. 


“Let her rest in peace,”’ cried 
the colonel, hoarsely. He was 
kneeling by the bed, in his wet 
garments, but nobody noticed 
him. 

“She is dead! I won't have 
her disturbed !"’ he said. 

The doctor made no answer. 
His hand was on the child’s 
heart, and his mouth close to 
hers. 

“More blankets, Ann Maria!"’ 
he said, with a sob in his voice. 
“‘She’s alive!” 

Sylvia came back, and when 
she opened her pained, wonder- 
ing eyes, they fell first upon 
her father. The tears were 


running unheeded down his 
cheeks. 
“My little girl,’ he said, 


over and over, “‘my own little 
girl!”’ 

“T didn’t think I should fall 
in,’ she whispered, weakly. 
“1 only meant to make you 
laugh. You know you laughed at Joe Barker!” 

Then, perhaps everybody would have cried 
together but that Ann Maria, the practical, came 
to the rescue. 

“Here, colonel, you had better go and change | 
“You'll | 

She'll | 


your wet clo’es,”’ said she, peremptorily. 
catch cold yourself and give her a cold, too. 
#0 to sleep if we let her alone.” 

Outside the chamber, Colonel Lenox laid a | 
detaining hand upon his | 
brother’s shoulder. 

“Will,” he said, his face 
working, ‘‘it was a miracle! 
She was dead, and her spirit came back. That | 
other spirit, Will! somewhere I can believe it is 
awake. I «ill believe, God help me!” 

That night, while Sylvia slept, her father sat | 
beside her, sometimes dozing, but oftener looking | 
at her face with a hungry gaze, and murmuring | 
his joy that he had his treasure safe. When she | 
opened her eyes, they brightened wondrously as 
they met and realized the unrestrained tenderness 
of his. 

“Is it Easter ?”’ asked Sylvia. 


An Easter 
Miracle. 


“Am I sick ?” 


“It is Easter, and you're not sick, only tired. 
You shall go to church with me, and see the lilies | 
and hear the music, and it shall be the happiest 
Easter day in all your life.” 

“But I’ve got some music for you, papa,”’ said 
Sylvia, her eves growing big with impatience and 
joy. 


“Just you hear!” 





And lying back in his arms, with her head 
nestled where it was dearly welcome, she sang, in 
her clear, thin voice : 

Christ the Lord is risen to-day! 
Atice Brown. 





on 
For the Companion. 
SCARABEE. 

The Biography of a Cat. 


The subject of this memoir joined our family | 


circle as a half-grown kitten, recommended by 
his own glossy, tiger-striped beauty, and vouched 
for by the washerwoman, Mrs. McQuirk, who 
brought him bundled up in her gingham apron. 

‘Sure, he’s none of your alley cats that’s had 
no bringing up,”’ she said. 





Scarabee's Refuge. 


Probably it was because he had left so good a 
home that he was so unreconciled to ours. Set 
free from the apron, he made a rapid tour of the 
laundry, seeking escape. Finding none, he betook 
himself to the sill of a high window, and there 
sat, darkly outlined against the sky, for the space 


of two days and a night, all the while uttering | 


ear-piercing and nerve-destroying miaus at 


intervals of exactly thirty seconds. 















He returns with a Chicken in 


We thought that such sounds had never issued 
from throat of cat before, and when they ceased 


we ascribed it to the destruction of this animal’s | 


vocal apparatus; but that marvellous organ had 
been strengthened rather than damaged by use. 
Throughout his whole career that voice, even 
more than his stately size, was his crowning 
glory. 

No one ever resisted its appeal. One brazen- 
throated miau, and doors were opened, water 


| poured, or chairs vacated on the instant, lest the 


awful summons should be renewed. 

His name of ‘‘Scarabee’’ was borrowed from 
Doctor Holmes's ‘‘Poet at the Breakfast-table’’— 
then in course of publication. The harsh sylla- 
bles seemed somehow to fit the caterwauling little 
beast below stairs, and he was christened by 
acclamation, for the name lent itself kindly to all 
the tones of cajolery and denunciation. 

When the Scarabee decided to emerge from the 
seclusion of the basement, it appeared that he 
was either of a naturally serious disposition, or 
that long struggle with grief on the laundry 
window-sill had cast an abiding gloom over his 
young life. 

At any rate, nothing of the kitten ever showed 
itself in his behavior; no romping after balls of 
yarn, no chasing of his tail, no frolics among the 


shrubbery. Truth compels me to admit that we 
found him uninteresting. 
His intellectual gifts, if he had any, were 
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strictly employed in his own interests. His heart 
did not seem to hold one spark of affection for 
any living thing. His manner made it plain that 
he only esteemed his mistress as a convenience 
which scratched his chin or served his meals. 

But he grew to great size, and more than ful- 

| filled his early promise of beauty, so that we 
|treasured him as an ornament to our fireside 
| while denying him a place in our hearts. 
It was late in the second summer of our 
| acquaintance that we first recognized in him that 
extraordinary force of character which made his 
later years so remarkable. We had welcomed 
the gift of a charming gray kitten—compact of 
fun, frolic and demonstrative affection. Then, to 
our surprise, it appeared that the Scarabee was 
jealous ! 

He had never wished to perch on our shoulders 
himself, and why he should resent that kitten’s 
doing so was a mystery; but he did. If we 
laughed at the gray kitten’s frolics, he sat by and 
growled disapproval; and all the small creature’s 
advances toward friendship were met with merci- 
less cuffing, and language that sounded horribly 
like swearing. 

After this state of things had lasted a fortnight 
or more, we were all surprised one afternoon to see 
the two go down the garden walk side by side, 
with every outward show of good comradeship. 
Apparently a reconciliation had taken place. 

The next morning we found the gray kitten’s 
little corpse in the corn patch! The evidence in 
the case was purely circumstantial, but it did look 
as though that confiding innocent had fallen a 
victim to the Scarabee’s jealous fury. 

Throughout that winter he maintained his atti- 
tude of haughty indifference toward his human 
associates; but he had given us an inkling of the 
Vesuvius fires that slumbered beneath his out- 
ward calm, and we realized that he was not a 
person to be trifled with. 

With the next spring a new chapter in his 
history opened. Our next-door neighbor kept 
chickens, and complaint was made that our cat 
was carrying them off. As the Scarabee had 
been inconsiderate enough to bring a chicken 
into the very middle of our family circle on the 
front piazza, there was no entering a plea of ‘not 
guilty’’ on his behalf. The only question was 
how to stop his depredations. 

We were not willing to have him killed, so 

after some search we found a friend, 


in another quarter of the town, who | 


was willing to give him shelter un- 
til chickens outgrew the tempting 


age. He made the journey to this 
friend’s house tied up in a bag 


and under the seat of the carriage, 
was carefully shut up in the cellar 


tage of the first open door to pre- 
sent himself at home within 
twenty-four hours. He had 
found his way over two miles 





his Mouth 


of strange road, through the densely-peopled 
portion of the town, and across a wide river. 

The Scarabee was promptly sent back ; but this 
resulted only in forcing him to make the perilons 
journey over again. This time he actually had 
the audacity to pause by the way to visit our 
neighbor’s poultry-yard, and presented himself to 
our indignant gaze with a chicken in his mouth! 

We then tried confining him at home. First 
we shut him up on an upper balcony, but he 
voiced his wrongs in such horrid howlings that 
one night’s experience put an end to that. Then 
we bethought us of the root-cellar, and for a time 
that seemed to answer perfectly. 

By the end of a week he had contrived to dig 
out under the foundation wall, and was at liberty 
once more. 

It seemed that, during his days in prison, he 
had concluded that human friendship was a sham, 
and that, to a self-respecting cat, freedom was 
more precious than a well-spread table. 
rate, from that time forth no enticements could 
lure him within our reach. He became an out- 
law and a recluse. 

We saw him from day to day prowling among 
the shrubbery, and in the long summer twilights 
the poor fellow often came to sit on the fence and 
look across to the group on the piazza with wist- 
ful green eves. How he lived I don’t know. 
Probably it was at the expense of the birds and 
chickens in the neighborhood. 


for safe keeping, and took advan-| 


At any | 






Just at this time I went abroad for six months, 
but home letters all reported him as still unrecon- 


ciled. Returning in January, one of my first 
inquiries was for the Scarabee, and the latest 
news proved to be only three or four days old. 

A very strange track in the snow had caught 
my father’s eye, but it ended in a hole leading 
under the stable. The next day the same track 
appeared leading to the carriage-house, and there 
poor Scarabee was found with his front paw in 
the jaws of a spring trap! 

It had been set in our neighbor's hen-house! 
We profess to be strictly honest people, but that 
trap was never returned, and it is known in the 
house as ‘‘Scarabee’s trap’’ unto this day. 

My father and the gardener contrived to throw 
a horse-blanket over him, and one was able to 
hold him while the other loosened the cruel trap! 
Then they were glad to get beyond the reach of 
the agonized creature’s claws. He was now 
established in a hole in the furnace cellar, and 
allowed no one to approach him, although he did 
crawl out to eat the food provided for him. 

I went down that very evening to look into his 
case, and after a few min- 


utes’ wheedling, coaxed Scarabee is 
him first out of his hole, Reconciled. 
then within reach of my 


hand, then into my lap, and finally bore him in 
triumph up-stairs. 

I don’t like, even now, to recall the state his 
poor, crushed and mangled paw was in, but aside 
from that he was the happiest cat alive. For 
months he had supposed that every man’s hand 
was against him; now, in the midst of his terri- 
ble helplessness and suffering, he discovered that 
we were his friends—powerful and kind enough 
to bring help even to such trouble as his. 

Release from that trap upset his previous phi- 
losophy. From that time forth he gave us 

|unumeasured love and confidence. His whole 
nature seemed changed. For the first three vears 
of his life he had cared nothing for our society ; 
now he would hardly let us out of his sight. 

His day began with a round of visits to ow 
bedrooms. He was always beside the coffee-pot at 
breakfast, and he attended family prayers witli 
edifying gravity. As our varying employments 
took us from room to room, he stumped along, 
too, on three legs, and was only thoroughly con- 
tented when he could curl up on the very skirts 
of our gowns or pillow his head upon our feet. 
Quite pathetic was his eagerness to express his 
late-roused affection. 

But there was one cloud in his heaven in the 
shape of a rival introduced during his period of 
exile. The new-comer, Bob by name, was equally 
disgusted by Scarabee’s return. On that very 
first evening when I held him in my lap, Bob 
stalked round and round me, glaring at his sup- 
planter, and uttering maledictions low but deep. 

Finally he reached up and launched one mighty 
cuff at the Scarabee’s defenceless head. 

There was nothing for the poor fellow to do but 
submit, for with one paw a mere mass of crushed 
bone and severed sinews, he was powerless to 
resist. But it was no tame submission. Before 
a month was out he ventured to offer battle to the 
intruder. 

But what are three sets of claws against four? 
He was utterly routed; his half-healed wounds 
reopened, and he was reduced to almost his origina! 
helplessness. Again and again he renewed the 
conflict whenever the state of his paw offered the 
remotest chance of success, and again and again 
he crept beaten and humiliated from the field. 

The contests were Homeric. There would be a 
cloud of flying fur with a nucleus of struggling 
cats in the midst of it, and over it all would rise 
adin of spitting and growling and caterwauling 
hideous to hear. 

All this time the Scarabee was gaining in general 
strength, and his maimed foot would bear part of 
his weight, though its claws were lost. Besides, 
he was animated by a sense of fighting for his 
altar and his hearth. At last the decisive struggle 

came. 

It broke out under the dining table one day 
when we were entertaining a particularly decorous 
| guest. The two ani- 
mals bit and tore and 
screamed, while the 
very air was darkened 
with the flying fur. When the tumult ended, 
the Scarabee remained master of the field. 

Bob must have felt that he had no moral claim 
to the shelter of our roof, and that he only 
maintained himself by right of the stronger, for 
although his defeat was far less overwhelming 
than several the Scarabee had suffered, he accepted 
it as final, took himself off that very day, and 
was never seen again. 

From this time forth the Scarabee’s complacency 
| was unruffied. He forgot the depths of humilia- 
| tion in which he had been plunged, and became a 
| trifle more arrogant than is becoming in even the 
| most exemplary of cats. 
| There was one particularly soft chair which he 
considered his own; and if he found it occupied 
his wrath was funny to witness. He immediately 
proceedéd to lay si_ge to the place—sitting down 
squarely before it and summoning it to surrender 
with piercing miaus. It was a resolute garrison 
indeed that did not promptiy capitulate. 

He had learned that water might be had for the 
asking, and at least ten times a day his voice 
resounded from the neighborhood of the ice- 
pitcher. It was, of course, our fault that he fell 
into these exacting ways, for we pampered and 


Fierce Duel under 
the Table. 
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made much of him to a ridiculous extent, and |she must furnish it. Always once, and often 
naturally taught him to consider himself a per- | twice and thrice a day, that poor little soul came 


sonage of supreme importance. 











with green meadows, and wide-eaved whitewashed 





| between dashing streams; high biuffs alternate | pedestal, is the figure of Ste. Anne herself. She 


holds on one arm a child, and in her other 


trotting in to present herself before her lord and | cottages are perched in shady retirement here and | hand a branch of lilies. All about the foot of the 


We were a quiet family, and his doings actually | master with a newly caught mouse in her mouth ; 
furnished the staple of our household small talk. | and he, so far from having the grace to say, 
We, for instance, never went out nights; while |‘“fhank you,’”’ never omitted the ceremony of 


he, alas! went only too often, coming home at 
breakfast-time draggled and haggard, and betray- 


ing the exhausting nature of the night’s carouse | 


by limping sadly on his injured foot. 


He was a mighty hunter—bringing in rats, | 


mice, birds, squirrels, rabbits, and even snakes, 
in embarrassing numbers. I recall one instance 
of the zeal with which he pursued his prey. 
was in housecleaning time. Carpets were up and 


It | little wife responsible. 


cuffing her over the head and seizing the mouse 
amid most unlovely spitting and growling. 

Then, as he began to eat, the trouble was 
renewed. He should have confined his diet to 
milk and hash; but mouse he was determined to 
| have, though every motion of his jaw was agony. | 
For all this self-caused suffering he held the meek | 


| 
| 
| 


Every twinge of his jaw brought down a torrent 


a disused stovepipe hole in the floor was left | of clapper-clawing and bad language upon her 


uncovered. 


This hole ran straight down about | devoted head. 


Then when the mouse was eaten, 


three feet, and there ended. Now it happened | and Scarabee curled up before the fire again, the 


that the Scarabee caught sight of a mouse in the 
bottom, and dived head first after it. 

The result was that he was left standing head 
downward in a hole-just the size of his body, 
with only the top of his tail waving as a signal of 
distress above the floor. Some one soon came to 
his rescue, and we are proud to remember that 


when he was lifted out by the tail he still held that | 


mouse in his teeth. 


One day, late in the summer following his | 


reinstatement, he was observed to be in great 
excitement. He trotted up the back stairs and 
down again twenty times an hour, wearing an air 
of importance tempered by embarrassment. At 
last we followed him up-stairs, and there discov- 
ered that he had married and brought home a 
wife! The domestic crisis that had so ruffled his 
composure was nothing less than the arrival of 
five small kittens. 


The lady of his choice was certainly not the | 


sort of person we should have expected would 
find favor in the eyes of our fastidious Scarabee. 
In fact, she bore unmistakable marks of the 
tramp on every point of her scraggy anatomy. 
However, we could not know what charms of 
mind and heart had won him; and as it was no 
affair of ours anyway, we left the happy father to 
his new-found bliss. 

Five days later we were all at the tea-table when 
a queer little sound drew all eyes toward the open 
door, where stood the Scarabee, the very picture 
of jubilant self-satisfaction. At his side was a 
deraure little pussy-cat—but not the mother of his 
children. In a flash we realized that he was 
asking for our congratulations upon a second 
matrimonial venture ! 

Now it had been inconvenient to have him settle 
one wife and family upon us, but for him to have 
two was not to be tolerated. 

The fate of the family at the head of the back 
stairs is a dark mystery about which I asked no 
questions. At any rate they disappeared, appar- 
ently unregretted by the Scarabee. 

The little bride enjoyed her honeymoon undis- 
turbed. She was the most gentle and unassuming 
creature imaginable. However, the Scarabee 
insisted upon certain social distinctions. 
natural sphere, for instance, was the parlor; hers 
the kitchen. Woe be unto her if he found her 
intruding! Toall this domineering she submitted 
so meekly that we speedily christened her Griselda, 
after Chaucer’s patient heroine. . 

The months came and went—months in which 
the Scarabee basked in the sunshine or by the fire, 
fought the neighbor's cats and the groceryman’s 





Introducing Griselda. 


dog, tyrannized over us and browbeat Griselda 
with a zest that seemed to promise that his life 
would be as long as it was happy. 

But the hand of fate was creeping on, and poor 
Scarabee’s day was nearly done. 

One morning he appeared, a comical picture of 
distress, with his chin so swollen that his mouth 
was left in the exact middle of his head. Exam- 
ination showed a small wound, but one which 
proved obstinately slow to heal. Atlast we sought 
medical advice for him, and our good family 


doctor—whose heart is always open to the cry of 


distress, even when that cry is only the mew of 
a suffering pussy—carried poor Scarabee to his 
office, and with a surgeon’s help, administered 
ether and laid the wound open to the bone. 

It proved that somehow, probably in a fight 
with a dog, a splinter had been broken from his 
jaw. The doctors took out the bits of broken 
bone and told us to keep the wound open, and 
carefully cleansed. 


For weeks we went through the daily operation of | 
taking off the old dressings, syringing the wound 

; . : | 
with warm water, and re-dressing it; to all of | 


which Scarabee submitted with beautiful patience. 
Indeed the side of his character which he showed 
us under this affliction was made up of heroic 
fortitude and saintly resignation. 


It seemed that his invalid appetite craved mouse- | 


His- 


| patient little feet would patter off, to bring her 
| back presently with another offering! 

Winter drew on toward spring. The Scarabee’s 
wound was slowly healing; he was beginning to | 
drop the réle of invalid, and to venture out on 
nocturnal excursions again, when his romantic 
career suddenly ended. He simply went out one 
evening and never returned. His fate remains a_ 
mystery unto this day. 

Though the surmise crossed our minds that he 
might have met his doom in some stronger trap | 
set in our neighbor’s hen-house, we asked no | 
questions, and grew to think of our departed 
friend as one whom the gods loved so well that 
they took him bodily unto themselves. 

We have had many cats since Scarahbee’s day, | 
but none whose memory is so honored about our 
hearth. Mary A. FaRLey. 


| 





For the Companion. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO SAINTE 
ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 


Eighteen miles out of the “‘Old-World city’’ of 
Quebec stands the miracle-church of Sainte Anne | 
de Beaupré. Two or three summers ago, in our | 
wanderings we happened upon it. 

Going down the Champlain Stairs in steep- | 
streeted Quebec one morning, I was knocked | 
suddenly up against a projecting wooden wall of | 
a tumbled-down house. As I turned to see my 
whereabouts, my eye fell upon a placard that | 
read : 

“La Congregatione Des Jeunes Gens fera son 
pélerinage annuel a la bonne Sainte 
Anne,” and much more of the 
same, ‘‘Dimanche le 19 Juillet,” 
all of which signified that there was 
to be a “‘pilgrimage”’ of young peo- 
ple the following Sunday to the 








renowned shrine of Ste. Anne, and 
that one could join it if they took 
the proper preliminary steps. 

We especially wanted to make 
one trip there with a pilgrimage of 
the “habitants.” 

I purchased my tickets at once, 
as we were to go by train, and 
enthusiastically told Fannie that I 
should ‘“‘wake and call her early” 
and whisk her off to Beaupré the 
morrow morning. So thus it was 
settled how we should go. 

On a rainy morning we opened 
our sleepy eyes upon the day of our 
pilgrimage; but nothing daunted by 
the rain, donning rubber overshoes 
and mackintoshes, we were off for 
the station by seven o'clock in a 
caléche. 

Let me tell you what a caléche is. 
It is a queer sort of carriage, as 
peculiar to Quebec Province as the 
gondola is to Venice. It is wide 
and deep and black. It sits, with 
its cover thrown back, perched high 
on two loose-jointed springs, up over 
two big wheels. You mount it with difficulty, 
but sink back into its depths with ease. The | 
driver climbs up before and starts the horse. 

You may look very uncomfortable and ungrace- | 
ful, but in reality you are snug. You sit there 








| they were by big open windows. 


rocking back and forth just as delightfully as 
Cinderella in her pumpkin shell. 

We soon reached a little wooden station, which 
was our starting-point over the Charlevoix and 
Montmorenci Branch to Sainte Anne. We found 
ourselves, with a party which was wholly French- 
Canadian, in funny, primitive-looking little cars. 
We were travelling, as the jeunes gens travelled, 
quite second-class, I suppose. It was all a new 
sensation, with the quaint French patois accom- 
paniment. 

We enjoyed even the bare wooden seats, for 


It is a very picturesque ride from Quebec to 


meat, and Griselda was made to understand that | Beaupré. Pretty little pieces of woodland lie | 


| green gorge, tumbling from 





| cathedral itself. 


| in which swing great bells. 


there, or glare by the roadside. 

About nine or ten miles 
out of the city the train 
stops on a little bridge to 
give one a fine view of the 
Montmorenci Falls. They 
are a graceful, dancing cas- 
cade, rather than a roaring 
cataract of waters. They 
bound down through the 


rock to rock in foaming, 
rainbow -colored veils of 
water. 

After this one halt the 
train soon approached the 
Beaupré road. The sound 
of welcoming bells was 
heard as we drew nearer— 
big-tongued bells, thunder- 
ing so hearty and loud a 
welcome that we could hear 
them far upthe valley. We 
stopped suddenly on the 
‘open’ near the church. 

Beaupré village consists of the church, the | 
open-air shops, and one straggling street lined 
with pensions, or boarding-houses. During the 
summer, when boats and cars are hourly bringing | 
their loads of pilgrims to the shrine, it is a very 
busy place. The walks then are thronged, the 
pensions overflow into the very street. 

It was about ten o'clock when we arrived. All 
about the stalls were bargaining crowds. A 
flourishing business was going on in the sale of 
shrines, rosaries and other souvenirs of Ste. 
Anne. On the sidewalk we found ourselves in a 
surging, throbbing mass of people; a concourse 
of brown-faced men and women, scarcely one of 
whom could speak a word of English. 

They were plain, every-day working people— 
off for a holiday, most of them. They were 
perfectly orderly and good-natured, as they 
jostled about in parti-colored costumes. The 
men smoked pipes full of tabac blanc ; the women 
led about their serious-faced children. They 
were a rough-looking people, these Canadian 
peasants, but there was a notable solemnity in 
their faces. 

Ours was but one of many “pilgrimages” to 
the good saint that day. We were obliged to 
stay outside until the large church could be 
emptied of its throng, and our mass be called. 

After a time we found a quiet nook, where we 
could rest for a brief moment. Then we could 
dwell a little on the natural beauty of this quaint 
church hamlet. 

The large and conspicuous cathedral is in a 
beautiful woodland country. Before it lies the 
St. Lawrence, behind it are the green slopes of 
the Laurentian hills. _ 

Nestled amid this greenery is the old Convent 
of Ste. Anne. It has been converted into a 








pension, of course—every available house has 
had to be turned to the use of visitors. 

Half-way down from the convent is the old 
church. Its once gaudy colors are all tarnished, 
and its time-worn image looks very forlorn and 
forsaken. One turns away from this to view the | 
The building is of stone, and 
new, staring and ugly. Above it rise two towers, 





We entered the cathedral by the main doorway, 


and found ourselves in a large, bare-looking room, 
opening from which were numerous chapels. | 
The building itself is lofty, the floor rough and | 
cold, the seats hard and uncushioned. The) 
chapels were bright with candles, paper flowers | 
and gaily painted pictures and images. | 

At the upper end of the main aisle is the | 


Le Brun. | 
In front of this, standing above on a white | 





pedestal are draped trophies. 

Near the entrance door 
are two tower-like stands 
reaching high into the air, 
filled with crutches, canes, 
frames and other helps for 
crippled bodies. These have 
been left for Ste. Anne by 
the hundreds whom she is 
said to have miraculously 
cured. 

The mass which we heard 
was long and elaborate ; the 
singing most beautiful. The 
story of Ste. Anne is that 
the image of the saint came 
miraculously down to the 
people here. Ste. Anne has 
in her especial care all the 
cripples of God’s flock. 
Any true believer may 
claim from her perfect re- 
lease from all bondage of 
the body to disease. 

Here in this out-of-the- 
way nook she holds her sway and works her 
miracles. The imputation of this miraculous 
power to the good saint has made Beaupré. 

For centuries in this region Ste. Anne has been 
worshipped, first in an old chapel in the old 
church, and now in this new cathedral, finished a 
few years ago. 

After spending several hours about the village, 
eating an uninviting lunch and securing a souvenir 
or two, we returned to Quebec. 

There is something very solemn, on a quiet 
week-day out of the crowded ‘‘season’’ to come 
upon this church in the forest, to see the trophies 
of its power, and hear the story of its work. 
The steeples pointing heavenward through the 
tree-tops, the sweet, musical chiming of the bells 
across the peaceful valley, are a picture-story 
unlike any other one the New World can show. 

J. A. Brown. 


Sein Ae 
For the Companion. 
KEEQUILLY. 


By the rough pine table within Lightsey’s 
cabin, at the head of Tamarack Gulch in the Coeur 
d’ Alene mountains of Idaho, stood Lightsey him- 
self, dark, broad-shouldered and bearded, drying 
the tin plates and cups with a flour bag. Crack- 
ling flames in a wide stone fireplace illumined the 
rude log walls, the bunks piled with blankets and 
bearskins, and the shimmering array of picks 
and shovels. 

Lightsey was a miner, wintering on his pros- 
pect. He listened with intense interest to the 
conversation of certain guests. 

These were Jack Byers and his son Mitre from 
the prospect adjoining, and Devendorf of Condor 
Peak. 

Devendorf had just come from Spokane, and 
had stopped here overnight on his way home. 
His report of affairs in the outside world was 
heard with special zest. 

Supper being finished, Devendorf filled his pipe ; 
and as he pressed the tobacco into the clay bowl, 
he launched forth on a new theme. 

*T tell you, boys, there will be many a fine 
farm picked up within the next week on the Cceur 
d’ Alene reservation. Lawyers say the act of 
Congress provides for no proclamation by the 
President, so that settlers can locate at once in 
safety. Most of the river bottoms are taken 
already, but I saw an extra piece of timothy 
ground on the lake front Saturday that will be 
worth three thousand dollars inside of a vear, 
and I’d have taken it but for my property on the 
Peak.”’ . 

‘Where was it?’’ asked Jack Byers, a heavy- 
set and muscular man about forty years of age, 
who sat mending his snow-shoe with raw-hide. 

“A mile west of Graff’s Landing, just behind 
the stony point. I saw it from the trail. All the 
trails in the reservation are open. The Indians 
are travelling more than common this winter. 
I’d say there was a hundred and fifty acres, level 
as a floor. It lies behind a fringe of cottonwoods. 
No one would ever spy it from the lake, and it 
was by accident I saw it from the trail, for it is in 
sight at one pgint only.” 

Here Devendorf plucked a pitch splint, thrust 
it against the coals, and with it lighted his pipe. 

For half an hour he stood narrating to his 
friends the varied gossip he had picked up on his 
trip. Then Jack Byers arose and buckled on his 
greatcoat. 

“Any mail to go out, Lightsey, or any errands ? 
I may run down to Wallace to-morrow, now the 
roads are open again.”’ 

‘“‘Why, father, I thought —’’ cried Mitre, in a 
tone of surprise. Ata gentle push of his father’s 
foot against his the lad stopped. Then Jack 
Byers held out his snow-shoe. 

‘‘Here, Mite, find the mate and lay them both 
at the door.” 

So Mitre went forth beneath the gaunt tamarack 
under a sparkling wintry sky. He was a boy of 
sixteen years, sinewy, active and eager. He 
could hardly wait until they had tramped on their 


| brilliantly decorated altar, with an altar piece by broad snow-shoes beyond earshot, when he 


queried : 
‘*What are we going to town for ?”’ 
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story of the timothy land on the lake? It's just 
the chance I’ve wanted. We must have that land. 
We'll go down there, and I'll locate it. We can 
throw up a cabin, do some plowing in the spring, 
build a fence, and live there winters until I can 
sell the right. If it’s a good timothy meadow, it 
will bring two or three thousand dollars.”’ 

The boy was quick to assent. 
and we could take that money and tunnel the 
ledge here. It would make you rich inside of 
three years.” 

‘Aye. Then, lad, we’d put you through school 
and college, and make something of you.” 

««When shall we start ?’’ 

“About midnight. After the moon rises. Must 
not delay a minute. First on the ground wins. 
Devendorf has told this to half a dozen men, for 
all we know. May tell it to half a dozen more 
to-morrow. We’ll take the axe and rifle, and 
what provisions we can pack, and if our canoe on 
the river has not been stolen, we'll reach that 
timothy meadow day after to-morrow.” 

True to this prediction, in the forenoon of the 
second day Jack Byers and his son rounded the 
stony point west of Graff’s Landing in the reser- 
vation, and approached the fringe of cottonwoods 
in their frosty dugout. 
the Coeur d’ Alene River, and crossed the lake. 

Tying their canoe, and spreading their spattered 
tent over a bush in the sun to thaw, they passed 
the scrawny cottonwoods, 
and with exclamations of 
delight stood on the edge 
of a beautiful tract behind. 

It was, as Devendorf described it, level as a 
floor, and not much higher than the surface of 
the lake itself. 

Although harsh winds had buffeted their rude 
boat during that chilly passage on the water, here 
the air was still under shelter of the towering, 
pine-clad mountains. A bright sun, glinting on 
the snow, disclosed that the meadow was untrod- 
den by the foot of man. 

Some sixty or seventy acres lay in this one 
tract. It narrowed about eighty rods below, and 
a knoll covered with pines and underbrush in- 
truded on the flat. Beyond this knoll they could 
see that the bottom land widened again into a 
similar tract. 

In all there was probably about a quarter sec- 
tion of ground, just enough for one homestead 
claim. 

“This is tiptop! It’s as fine a timothy field as 
a man could strike. Come on, let’s go to the 
other end and see it all. No need of snow-shoes. 
This snow has settled, and is stiff enough to walk 
on.” 

They tramped toward the knoll, more delighted 
at every step. A forest of large pines came down 
the hillsides to the edge of the low land, assuring 
firewood and lumber. At one point a brook 
tumbled from the declivity, and disappeared 
beneath the snow. Jack Byers called attention 
to this, as a suitable spot on which to set the 
cabin. 

When near the knoll the father laid a heavy 
hand on his son’s arm, and both came to a halt. 

The stroke of an axe sound- 


Fine Land 
to Claim. 


Not First in 
the Field. air, not far away. 

“Somebody is ahead of 
us!’’ cried Mitre, in dismay. 

The miner’s face grew dark, and he gripped 
his rifle resolutely. Long accustomed to the 
frontier, and fully conscious of the value of 
priority, he was not ‘disposed to yield possession 
without evidence that his rival had been first in 
the field. He pushed up the rise and through the 
grove. 

A small tree fell beneath the vigorous strokes 
of the axe as they came down the farther slope. 
Here stood a tall, slender, elderly man, trimming 
boughs from the fallen pine. 

“Hallo, stranger!’”’ he said, looking at Jack 
Byers, and suspending his work in evident sur- 
prise. 

“Hallo, yourself!’’ replied the miner, gruffly. 

He looked about him. Neither on the knoll 
nor on the meadow was any sign of habitation. 
He believed the wood-chopper was, like himself, 
newly arrived. 

He resolved to drive him off if possible. So he 
continued, with confident air, ‘‘What are vou 
doing on my land ?”’ 

The tall woodman eyed Jack Byers keenly. 
He was weather-beaten and toil-worn, but his 
shrewd glance and Roman nose bespoke an enter- 
prising and intelligent character. 

“Ts this your land ?’’ he queried. 

“Yes,’’ rejoined Byers, boldly, leaning on his 
rifle. 

The wood-chopper stepped aside, where he could 
look out over the meadow. He shaded his eyes 
with his hand and scrutinized the tract. 


“Where are your improvements?’ he de- | 
manded. 
This query staggered Jack Byers. He had 


often heard that the man who first put improve- 
ments on government land had the first right of 
possession, but he answered with composure : 

“My house aint built yet.”’ 

Quick came the response. ‘There lies the first 
log for my foundation. Show me where you have 
eut any.”’ 

“T have a tent,’”’ said Byers. 

*“‘On shore ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. On shore.” 

“H’m! I have one, too, in my boat.’”” The 


“Yes, father, | 


They had paddled down | 


ed suddenly in the wintry | 
| woman had dropped her frying-pan and basket, | 
| and was handling the shot-gun with remarkable | 


r 


‘““When did you get here ?’ 
Again Jack Byers faltered. 

| he said. 

| How long ago ?”’ 





“IT came to-day,” 


| Under pledge to his dead wife, Byers had taught | 


Mitre to tell the truth. He dared not flatly lie 
| before his boy. Reluctantly he answered, ‘‘Half 
an hour since.” 
| ‘You hear that, Abby,” said the woodsman, 
| turning to a short, stout woman who now came 
|from the underbrush, bearing a frying-pan, a 
basket and a shot-gun. ‘This man claims the 
land. He says it is half an hour since he ar- 
rived.”’ 

The woodsman pulled a watch deliberately from 


| his pocket, and showed it to his wife. ‘See? | 


| We landed here at eleven o’clock exactly. You 
|remember that. It is now twenty minutes of 
| twelve. We got here ten minutes ahead of you, 
| stranger, and have the witnesses to prove it." 

“My tent is on the place,’’ rejoined Jack Byers, 
| steadily. 

The woodsman buried his axe to the eye in the 
butt of a soft pine near. 

**Here goes for the second log of my founda- 
| tions,’’ he said. 
Jack Byers cocked his rifle, and thrust it for- 
| ward ready to shoulder. Long used to the 
rough-and-ready habits of the miners, he con- 
cluded to make a show of force. 
fiercely: “Get out of here! 
go! 








“Chuck! 


The wood-chopper drew his axe from the tree. 
| His lips closed firmly together. 
| from his tracks, but he asked quietly, ‘What is 
| your name, stranger ?”’ 
| «Never mind my name. 
| pine, Mitre.” 

Byers noticed with 


You get behind yon 


secret concern that the 


dexterity. 

“There’s going to be trouble here right now,” 
said the woodsman, turning anxiously to his wife. 
“This stranger won’t give his name, but you 
heard him call the boy Mitre. Take notice of 

him. If he kills me, go to my brother’s folks in 
| Walla Walla. They’ve got money. They'll 
| hunt him down and see him hanged.”’ 

“Til never give ’em the chance,’’ replied the 

; woman. Her face was very pale, and her breath 
came hard, but she managed the shot-gun like an 
; expert. ‘If he shoots you, father, I'll shoot him 

| first and the boy afterward.” 
| Think twice before you fire,’ said the wood- 
chopper, calmly, to Byers. ‘We've lived on the 
border a good many years. 


’ 


His Wife She has shot more wolves 
can Shoot. than you ever heard howl 

in Idaho. Ho, girls! Chat! 

Florence! This way. Here’s a man claims 
our land. If he shoots, don’t let him get 


| away.”’ 

; Jack Byers looked around. Two tall, robust 

| young women, carrying cooking utensils and 

blankets, and one bearing a rifle, were coming up 

behind him. They seemed much frightened, and 

| were plainly not of as resolute character as their 
mother. Yet Byers had an instinct that if he 


to assert his own claims. 


He shouted | 
Take your axe and | 
This land is mine, and I mean to hold it!’’ | 


Chuck! 


He did not stir | 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Speak low, Mitre. Did you note Devendorf’s | tall woodsman waved his hand toward the lake. | to denote that he was coming, then vanished from | 


view. 


He was followed by a squaw, her head bound | 
| in a scarlet cloth, and girt with gay, bright shawls. 


The squaw, too, looked down on them as if 
amused. Even at that distance they could see 
the sarcastic smile which broadened her tawny 
face. 

Byers looked at the wood-chopper curiously, 
and the latter gazed with distrust upon the miner. 
At first each feared that the other was about to 
receive an ally. Then each concluded that the 
Indian was not a reinforcement for either, but was 
coming upon an independent errand—perhaps 
They waited his arrival 
uneasily. 

Soon the Indian broke from the timber and 
rode out on the level. The whites went out on the 
flat to meet him. He was a man 
build, his attire a mixture of government uniform, 
tanned skins ai.d gaudy blankets. 


of massive 


Behind him came the squaw, and after her | 
| came a long train; first a horse dragging lodge- | 
| disputants they had so fully undeceived. 


poles to which were 
lashed the rolled mats 
of a tepee, then a half 
dozen glass-eyed pack pintos, each bearing 
bundles strapped in buckskin hides. Both the 
natives were of middle age, with glittering black 
eyes, and long, braided hair. 

The Indian advanced with much dignity. Ata 
distance of fifty feet from the strangers he hung 
his Winchester to the saddle-horn, dismounted, 


Queer Procession. 


i) | | 
we | 
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Keequilly !"’ 


and dropped the clanking steel 
He said, “‘How?’’ holding out his hands with 


| the palms upward, and nodding courteously. 


The miner scowled and made no response. The 


bridle-chain. | 


| robin; and it is quite as welcome. 
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Into this he chopped for some minutes, when 
water gushed into the narrow cleft at the bottom. 
Then drawing a slender lodge-pole from the pack 
horse near, a straight fir stick about nine feet long, 
he thrust a smoky end through the cleft. Down 
went the lodge-pole its full length, and came up 
dripping from its soundings. 

“*Hi-as keequilly chuck!’ repeated the Indian, 
grinning wider than ever. 

**Keequilly! I should say 
cried the miner in disgust. 
of his rifle to the snow. A 
cold sweat of disappoint- 
ment stood on his brow. 

“Why this nothing 
but a lake here, back of the cottonwoods! 
no meadow at all! We are standing on 
ice.” 

The Indian saddle, laughing 
heartily. He back to the 
trail. His deep guffaws and the musical chatter 
of his squaw echoed from the trees as they quickly 
disappeared, neither looking around again at the 


it was keequilly!” 
He dropped the butt 


“Much Water 
Below.” 
is 
There 
is the 
leaped to the 
headed his cavalcade 


“Stranger, you can have Keequilly!’’ said the 
woodsman, sighing a little as he leaned upon his 
axe. ‘This placer claim is yours. Miner’s right 
leads farmer's right, amid the Idaho hills.” 

“Thank you,” rejoined Jack Byers, with an 
awkward attempt at repartee. ‘You're a new- 
comer. It wouldn't be polite to interfere with ye. 
I make you welcome to this fine ranch.” 

“Better both of you find out first if things are 
worth fighting over,’’ said the wife, drawing a 
long breath of relief. Then she added gently 
to her husband, ‘“‘Ask him to take dinner with 
us.” 

“Come in under the trees. Light a fire, Chat, 
and put the coffee on. Stay a bit with us, you 
two. We'll have some coffee and bacon. Come 
in—come in! Don’t hesitate. We both wanted 
this place, and tried to hold it according to our 
different ways. Perhaps it’s lucky the matter 
went no farther. This way! We should all feel 
to home, here at Keequilly.” 

Merrily they took their midday meal together 
ere they separated—the miner for Tamarack gulch, 
and the wood-chopper to his covered wagons 


across the lake. CHaRLEs W. CLARKE. 
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ONLY THE WALL BETWEEN 
Even for the dead I will not bind 
My soul to grief; death cannot long divide, 
For is it not as if the rose that climbed 
y garden-wall had bloomed the other side’ 
Selected. -—Alice Cary. 


<o- 
For the Companion. 
THE CHIPMUNK. 
By John Burroughs. 


The first chipmunk in March is as sure a token 
of the spring as the first bluebird or the first 
Some genial 


| but searching influence has found him out there 


woodsman waved his hand in friendly salutation. | 


Thereupon, the Indian put an interrogation in 
the deep gutturals of his native tongue, and 
motioned up and down the level land. Evidently 
he was making inquiry as to their quarrel. 

“This place is mine, and I intend to hold it,” 
said the miner, loudly, with an authoritative 
motion. 

“If you stay here you will have six feet of this 
meadow, and no more,’’ retorted the woodsman, 
grimly. 

The Indian smiled. 
and pointed down. 

‘* Hi-as keequilly chuck!’ he exclaimed. 

‘*W hat does that mean ?”’ said the wood-chopper. 

Byers shook his head. ‘He's talking Chinook 
jargon, I guess. I never understood it.”’ 

**Keequilly !"’ repeated the Indian. 

‘*What does he mean, Mite ?”’ 

“Don’t know,” replied Mitre. ‘Except that 
word keequilly. You remember the claim of 
Rogers’s at the bottom of the washout? You 
never could remember its name. The name was 
Keequilly, and Rogers told me it meant be/ow.”’ 

“Keequilly! Um! Yes, I remember. Bad 
sign. I worked a month there, and never gota 
dime for it. The claim wasn’t worth the powder 
he wasted. Keequilly!”’ 


|}upon his little journeys 
He stamped on the snow | 


Byers turned excitedly, struck by a startling | 


thought. ‘‘Mite, can he mean there is gold under- 
neath? This meadow is 
nothing but wash from the 
hills. Look here, granger, 


Does he 
mean Gold? 


made them desperate they were capable of trouble- | I take this flat as a placer 


some hostilities. 

Byers went over to his son. 
give it up, Mite. I thought I could bluff ’em off, 
but they’ve got too much nerve. Besides, I don’t 
like to scare the women.”’ 

‘We'd better go,’’ rejoined Mitre, who was 
| much agitated by the turn of affairs. ‘She is 
| liable to fire off that old shot-gun any minute.”’ 

‘*Wee-o0-oop!"’ rang ont a sonorous, laughing 
cry from the woods above. They lookedup. On 
an edge of rocks, where the trail crooked like 

| an elbow around the hillside, there sat an Indian 

, on horseback. 

| He was clad in bright buckskins, with a red 
blanket swinging from his shoulders. He brand- 
ished a Winchester, and waved his hand mock- 

| ingly as he looked down on their defiant attitudes. 

| While they still regarded him he made a gesture 





claim ! 
“We'll have to | 


And let me tell you, miner’s right leads 
farmer’s right in these mountains, by a long 
ways.’ He clutched his rifle with an air of 
exultation. 

‘‘And I shall hold it as a ranch until you show 
the gold,”’ rejoined the settler, sternly. 

Still armed only with the axe, he was formida- 
ble by virtue of his own firm temper, the brave 
wife who accompanied him bearing her shot-gun 
so handily, and the stout daughters in the back- 
ground. He secretly overawed Jack Byers, for 
all the miner’s bluster and bravado. 

The Indian stepped between. “Chuck! Chuck! 
Keequilly !’ he cried, and scraped in the snow 
with his moccasin. 

He reached imperatively for the axe, and with 
its keen blade cut out the snow for a space a foot 
square or more. Ice showed beneath. 


| * 
sod a shrike 


in his burrow deep under the ground, and waked 
him up and enticed him to come forth again into 
the light of day. 

The red squirrel has been more or less active 
all winter; his track has dotted the surface of 
every new-fallen snow throughout the season. 
But the chipmunk retired from view early in 
December, and has passed the rigorous months in 
his nest, in strict seclusion, beside his hoard of 
nuts, some feet underground. 

Hence, when he emerges in March and is seen 
along the fences, or 
perched upon a log or rock near his hole in the 
woods, it is another sign that spring is at hand. 
His store of nuts may or may not be all consumed ; 
it is certain that he is no sluggard, to sleep away 
these first bright, warm days. 

Before the first crocus is out of the ground you 
may look for the first chipmunk. When I hear 
the little downy woodpecker begin his spring 
drumming, then I know the chipmunk is due. 
He cannot sleep after that challenge of the wood- 
pecker reaches his ear. 

The chipmunk is quite a solitary creature; I 
have never known more than one to occupy the 
saine den. Apparently no two can agree to live 
together. 

What a clean, pert, dapper, nervous little fellow 
he is! How fast his heart beats, as he stands up 
on the wall by the roadside, and with hands 
spread out upon his breast regards you intently! 
A movement of your arm and he darts into the 
wall with a saucy chip-r-r! which has the effect 
of slamming the door behind him. 

On some still day in autumn, the nutty days, 
the woods will often be pervaded by an undertone 
of sound, produced by their multitudinous cluck- 
ing as they sit near their dens. It is one of the 
characteristic sounds of fall. 

The chipmunk has many enemies, such as cats, 
weasels, blacksnakes, hawks and owls. One 
season one had his den in the side of the bank 
near my study. As I stood regarding his goings 
and comings one October morning I saw him, 
when a few yards away from his hole, turn and 
retreat with all speed. As he darted beneath the 
swooped down and hovered 
moment on the wing just over the hole where he 
had disappeared. I doubt if the shrike could 
have killed him, but it certainly gave him a good 
fright. 

It was amusing to watch this chipmunk carry 
nuts and other food into his den. He had made 
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a well-defined path from his door out through the 


weeds and dry leaves, into the territory where, 
The path was a crooked | 


his feeding-ground lay. 
one; it dipped under weeds, under some large, 
loosely-piled stones, under a pile of chestnut 


posts, and then followed the remains of an old | 


wall. 

Going and coming, his motions were like clock- 
work. He always went by spurts and sudden 
sailies. He was never for one moment off his 








ran out and up from the tree seven or eight feet, 
and then turning a sharp elbow swept down and 
up at right angles with its first course. 

The weasel would pause each time at this elbow 
and turn back. 


crookedness each time threw him out. He would 
not give it up, but went over his course time after 
time, time after time. 

| One can fancy the feelings of the chipmunk, 
sitting there in plain view 
a few feet away, watching 
its deadly enemy hunting 
for the clue. How its little 
heart must have fairly stood 
still each time the fatal 
branch was struck! 


hold and fal}en to the ground, 
where it might have eluded 
its enemy a while longer. 

In the course of five or 
six minutes the weasel gave 
over the search, ran hur- 
riedly down the tree to the 
ground and disappeared. He 
must find a breakfast else- 
where. 

The chipmunk remained 
motionless for a long time; 
then he stirred a little, as 
if hope was reviving. Then 
he looked nervously about 


It seemed as if he knew that | 
particular branch held his prey, and yet its | 


Probably as a last resort it | 
would again have let go its | 


We may say, in general, that the system now 
introduced all over England bears a close resem- 
blance to the government of Western villages by 

| boards of trustees. It is not like the Eastern 
| system of government by boards of selectmen, 
whose power is mostly that of carrying into exe- 
cution the measures voted by the people in town- 
meeting. 

In short, the parish councils will have all the 
powers of an American city government,—over 
streets, lighting, maintaining order, laying out | 
pleasure grounds, and the like ; including a limited 
right to borrow money to carry out these purposes ; | 
and they have other great powers beside. 

That so large a measure of local self-govern- 
|ment has been conferred on the democracy in 
England, which we are accustomed to regard 
as extremely conservative, is a striking fact in 
current history. 
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AN EASTER LILY. 


usage, and the necessity of preventing the em- 
ployment of American cjtizenship as a cloak 
for unlawful acts abroad, have led to the extent 
of discrimination which we have indicated. 


—_ ——o——- 


TWO NOBLE 


There is a rich man who makes a practice of 
rescuing every year a poor boy from the slums of 


MEN. 


| New York, and of transplanting him to a comforta- 


ble home either East or West. 

There is a society that does this work on a large 
scale by organized agencies, but this benevolent 
man prefers to interest himself personally in the 
pathos of neglected child life in a great city. 

He keeps a boy under his eyes for weeks before 
he decides to aid him in getting on in the world. 
Sometimes he has several candidates on trial at 
once, and he studies their characters with pains- 
taking care. 

When he is convinced that there is good stuff in 
the boy, and that there are no vicious traits which 
will render the experiment hazardous, he offers to 
befriend him. 

The boy is fitted out with a new suit of clothes, 





After long months of slumber brown and sere 
It dreams that April’s smile is bending near, 
And stirs, and from its withered covering slips ; 
Lifts a few leaves in the benignant light, 
Then flowers, a soaring eestasy of white, 
Like a pure soul breathed upward to God’s lips. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


+ 
> 


PASSPORTS AND RIGHTS ABROAD. 


When a citizen goes abroad, is it necessary or | 


desirable that he shall obtain a passport? If he | 





and is sent to another city or to the country, and is 
|placed in a family where he will be carefully 
watched over, provided with steady employment, 
and trained for a life of usefulness. 

The good man receives reports from the boys’ 
new friends, and corresponds with them regularly 
himself. Not infrequently he visits them in their 
homes to find out how they are doing. 

His interest and pride in their progress and 
success could hardly be greater if they were his 
own children. 

When they have opportunities for buying small 


him; then he had recovered 
himself so far as to change 
his position. 

Presently he began to move 
guard. He would appear at the mouth of his | cautiously along the branch to the bole of the 
den, look quickly about, take a few leaps to a | tree; then after a few moments’ delay he plucked 
tussock of grass, pause a breath with one foot | up courage to descend to the ground, where I 


The Chipmunk. 


has one, is it likely to be respected under all | farms and settling down, or for going into business 
circumstances by foreign governments? <A recent | for themselves, he becomes their banker, advanc- 
unconfirmed report that the representatives of a | img money to them on mortgages, or befriends 
: , | them in other ways. 
y I n up th 8- | ’ : 
ner oe ane as ote , “ses t | A similar work was carried on by General 
ee ee a “ | Gordon when he was superintending the Thames 


in questions concerning the rights of citizens | getences at Gravesend, during the interval between 


abroad which warrants an explanation of the 


his Chinese and Nile campaigns. 


raised, then slip quietly a few yards over some 
dry leaves. 

He would pause again by a stump beside a path, 
rush across the path to the pile of loose stones, go 
under the first and over the second, gain the pile 
of posts, make his way through that, survey his 
course a half-moment from the other side of it, 
and then dart on to some other cover, and 
presently beyond my range, where I think he 
gathered acorns, as there were no other nut- 
bearing trees than oaks near. 

In four or five minutes I would see him coming 
back, always keeping rigidly to the course he 
took going out, pausing at the same _ spots, 
darting over or under the same objects, clearing 
at a bound the same pile of leaves. There was 
no variation in his manner of proceeding all the 
time I observed him. 

He was alert, cautious and exceedingly method- 
ical. He had found safety in a certain course, 
and he did not at any time deviate a hair's 
breadth from it. Something seemed to say to 
him all the time, ‘“‘Beware! Beware!”” The 
nervous, impetuous ways of these creatures are 
no doubt the result of the life of fear which they 
lead. 

My chipmunk had no companion. He lived by 
himself in true hermit fashion, as is usually the 
case with this squirrel. Provident creature that 
he is, one would suppose that he wouid long 
ago have discovered that heat, and therefore 
food, may be economized by two or three nesting 
together. 

One of the enemies of the chipmunk, as I 
discovered lately, is the weasel. I was sitting in 
the woods one autumn day when [ heard a small 
cry and a rustling amid the branches of a tree a 
few rods beyond me. Looking thither I saw a 
chipmunk fall through the air and catch on a 
limb twenty or more feet from the ground. He 
appeared to have dropped from near the top of 
the tree. 

He secured his hold upon the small branch that 
had luckily intercepted his fall, and sat perfectly 
still. In a moment more I saw a weasel—one of 
the smaller red varieties—come down the trunk 
of the tree and begin exploring the branches on a 
level with the chipmunk. 

I saw in a moment what had happened. 
weasel had driven the squirrel from his retreat in 
the rocks and stones beneath, and had pressed 
him so closely that he had taken refuge in the top 
of a tree. 

But weasels can climb trees, too, and this 


one had tracked the frightened chipmunk to | 


the topmost branch, where he had tried to seize 
him. Then the squirrel had, in horror, let go his 
hold, screamed and fallen through the air, till he 
struck the branch as just described. 

Now his bloodthirsty enemy was looking for 
him again, apparently relying entirely upon his 
sense of smell to guide him to the game. 

How did the weasel know the squirrel had not 


The | 


| hope no weasel has disturbed him since. 


| *2 
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MARCH. 


Here you come, with your lengthening days! 
Here is the mingled boon you bring— 
Tears for winter and smiles for spring, 

And one stray robin to sing your praise. 


Hurper’s Young People. — Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 

The longest session of Parliament in history 
came to an end the first week in March. Two 
great bills occupied by far the largest share of its 
time, the Irish home rule bill, which was sum- 
marily defeated by the House of Lords after 
long and careful consideration by the Commons, 
and the parish councils bill, which became a 
law. 

Upon the parish councils bill a contest between 
the two houses of Parliament took place under 
circumstances which at one time bade fair to 
demand an immediate consideration of the ques- 
| tion whether the House of Peers should continue 
to be a part of the legislature. A partial yielding 
of the Lords and an acceptance of the compromise 








question, for a time at least. 

The reform of local government in England 
has engaged much of the attention of Parliament 
in recent years. London is now governed by a 
county council, and municipal councils have been 
set up in all the great towns. The parish councils 
bill completes the reorganization by establishing 
a uniform system of local government in the 
rural districts. 

Heretofore the duties now entrusted to parish 
and district councils have been discharged by a 
variety of authorities, but they were for the most 
| part duties of the parish ‘‘vestries.”” It must not 
be supposed that this means that the local gov- 
ernment was under the control of the Church of 
England. 

‘The word ‘‘parish’’ refers to the division of the 
country into districts for the relief of the poor. 
In most cases, perhaps, the boundaries of the 
church parish and of the ‘poor law parish’’ were 
the same; but the vestrymen, or “guardians,” 
were elected by all the rate-payers, religious 
opinions and relations having nothing to do with 
their right to vote,—that is, by all who were 
taxed to support the poor,—and they had civil 
duties as well as the care of church property. 

What has now been done is to leave to the 
parish vestries their jurisdiction in church matters 





civil duties, and many others heretofore performed 
by officers and magistrates, are transferred. 

The smaller rural parishes are to be grouped 
and governed by district councils. 
town parishes will be divided into wards for 
election purposes. All persons, whether men or 





principles governing these matters. 
When one obtains a passport, he has a docu- 
ment which authenticates his citizenship, and 


He rescued boys from the streets, and after 
clothing them, kept them for weeks in his own 
house. He established a school for neglected chil- 


uests, on the part of his government, that he dren in his home, and taught the classes himself. 
rte ‘ F ® 3 His house fairly swarmed with poor children, and 


be eiewed to pecs frosty te omnge a a _ | had its hospital wards as well as its school-rooms. 
American passport can be obtained only by - For many of these poor boys he obtained berths 
American citizen, under a sworn statement of his | oy vessels, and bespoke for them good treatment 
citizenship and with proper identification; it can | from the officers. He called them his sea-kings, 
be issued only by the Secretary of State or an | and corresponded with them, giving them good 
acting head of a legation abroad, though it may | advice and encouragement. 
be viséd or indorsed by a consul. It is good for Visitors at his house noticed a large map of the 
two years, and no more. : world eee a ap saeco with pins a 

Formerly passports were a matter of require- pm Sg and there. Those pins represented the 
ment everywhere. Now they are disused alto- Whenever he received a letter from a boy at sea, 
gether in most civilized countries. In a free | jt was his habit to take out a pin and insert it at the 
country, or a measurably free one, there is no | port where the letter was written. In this way he 
need of them at all. People travel at the present | kept track of the boys as they sailed the seas. 
day in regular lines of communication, and the | Whenever he glanced at the map he could tell how 
telegraph gives a chance to intercept any suspi- | ™@ny of his royal youngsters were afloat, and 
“ where each of them was at the last writing. 
cious person. : " . 

P. rts are no longer needed as a prudential | These men have done their work silently: and 

~_— = Pp . | Without observation. They won the boys’ hearts, 

device except in the case of persons who travel in saved them from degradation, developed in them 
barbarous or despotic countries, and even then 








by the Commons postponed the settlement of this | 


only, and to create councils composed of from | 
five to fifteen members to which all their former | 


The large | 


true manhood. Such men ennoble humanity, and 
only, as a rule, by persons whose citizenship is | are the pioneers of a higher civilization. 
for some reason likely to be doubted. 

Such persons are often those who have been 
naturalized, and who afterward return to their 
native country. 

Although American law makes no distinction 
whatever between native and naturalized citizens, 
and passports do not show in any way whether 
citizens bearing them are native or naturalized, 
the fact has nevertheless been recognized by our 
government that a naturalized citizen may be 
considered to have renounced his American citi- 
zenship by settling down in his native country, 
apparently intending to remain there perman- 
ently, and thus to have lost his right to a passport 
and to protection. 

In this respect, the naturalized citizen's position 
is different from the native’s. The native citizen 
abroad can renounce his citizenship only by a 
formal act; the naturalized citizen’s renounce- 
ment may be inferred from his acts. 

It is always a matter of discretion with the 
state department or its legations whether or not a 
passport shall be issued or protection afforded. 

A naturalized citizen who has left military duty 
unperformed in his own country must perform it 
if he returns, and he is bound to discharge any 
other obligations that he left behind him. Although 
a@ person may be entitled to be deemed an Ameri- 





some form in another country. 

| Butif a naturalized citizen has not forfeited or 
abandoned his citizenship, and his good faith is 
established to the satisfaction of our government, 
and he owes no unperformed obligations, he is on 
exactly the same footing when in his native 
country as a native citizen of the United States. 
Neither a passport nor full official protection can 
be refused him. 


can citizen here, he may be held to allegiance in | 


The United States has done more than any | 


* 
* 





CHAMELEON COLORS. 


Every schovlboy knows, and many have de- 
| claimed, James Merrick’s famous little poem, “The 
Chameleon,” in which two men quarrel about a 
lizard’s color, one declaring it green, the other 
blue. They are represented as referring the matter 
to the arbitration of a third man, who promptly 
pronounces the creature to be black, and in proof 
| thereof produces a specimen which he had cap- 
tured the night before. But to the amazement of 
all three the elusive reptile, when actually set 
before them, is neither green, blue nor black, but 
white! 

Since the hundreds of chameleons sold at the 
World’s Fair have made the pretty little lizard « 
not uncommon pet in many States of the Union, 
very different reports of him are given by proud or 
puzzled owners. 

Some are disappointed. One boy, fastening his 
faith to the poem just mentioned, declared that he 
must have been cheated, and his chameleon was 
not a chameleon at all, but “just a common lizard,” 
for though it certainly did change color it did not 
| change to the colors he expected. 

It was often green; but never either blue, black, 

or white, though he had given it every opportunity, 
even incurring the wrath of the household by 
| letting it run over the blue silk evening dress of 
his sister, and his mother’s best black velvet bonnet, 
in the hope of seeing it change its hue to match, 
which it ignominiously failed to do. 

Other owners complain that their pets will not 
eat; that they become limp and lazy during the 
winter; that they look miserable when chained, and 
are off like a flash when loosed; that they vanish 
mysteriously on being set free, and can never be 
found again. 

This last accusation is frequentiy true, but is 
more likely to be the fault of the family cat than 
the chameleon, for puss knows enough to prefer a 
tender lizard to a tough rat when she can get him. 











fallen clear to the ground? He certainly did 
know, for when he reached the same tier of 
branches he began exploring them. The chip- | will be registered electors of parish councils. 
munk sat transfixed with fear, frozen with terror,| Not only does this law give the care o* their 
not twelve feet away, and yet the weasel saw him | local concerns to bodies chosen by substantially 
not. 
Round and round, up and down he went on the | powers which are now exercised by no authority. 
branches, exploring them over and over. How | For example, the parish and district councils may 
he hurried, lest the trail get cold! How subtle | purchase land to be allotted to tenants. 
and cruel and fiendish he looked! His snake-like| It was proposed in the original bill that they 
movements, his tenacity, his speed! might require landowners to sell land for such a 
The weasel seemed baffled; he knew his game | purpose; but the Lords rejected this clause, and 
was near,—as to that he could not be deceived,— | the compromise between the two houses permits 
but he could not strike the spot. The branch, 
upon the extreme end of which the squirrel sat, 


women, who are qualified to vote for members of 


councils only. 


parliament or for members of county councils, | 


| all the people, but it gives to the councils some | 


the compulsory purchase of land by county | 


other nation to establish the right of expatriation | As to color, owners must not trust too implicitly 
—that is to say, the recognition, now general, of | © the accuracy of poets. The American chame- 
| leon’s changes run from whitish drab through 
bronze, brown, pinkish gray, dull green, olive and 
| dull yellow to the most exquisitely vivid golden 
_ | green; they do not include blue or black. 
Our government long contended alone for this | Merrick’s chameleon, however, was not American 
| principle, especially against the government of | but Arabian; and the recently published journals 
Great Britain, which insisted upon the doctrine of | of the travels of the artist Marianne North have a 
perpetual allegiance: “Once a subject, always a passage which confirms the possibility of his black 
subject.” As long ago as 1812, the United States Chameleon if not of his blue one. Of her pet, 
was willing to goto war to maintain the rights of which after a sea-voyage died at Athens and 
| naturalized citizens on a level with those of received the classic honor of burial in the Acrop- 
| a olis, she wrote: 
| natives. ‘ “While at sea I used to catch flies for it. 
But a right to be protected does not carry with it 
the right to abuse a privilege. Both international 


| the principle that every human being may transfer 
_ his allegiance from one government to another 
when he pleases. 


At the 


sight of one it would open its mouth very wide and 
very slowly take it in. 


After a sufficient while I 
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THE WHITE FOX. 


I spent the autumn of 1881 in a clergyman’s 
family at Orley, a village in northern New York 
not far from the St. Lawrence River. Confine- 
ment over my books had so told on my health 
that the doctor ordered me to stop studying and 
for several weeks at least to lead a life of outdoor 
exercise. I unpacked my breech-loader, and in 
a week’s time knew every haunt of grouse, hare 
and squirrel within walking distance. 

My companion in these rambles was the son of 
a neighboring farmer, a lad about my own age, 
who knew the country thoroughly and was, 
moreover, a keen sportsman. One afternoon 
early in November he came to the house where 
I was staying, evidently in a state of great 
excitement. 

‘*What’s happened, Jim ?’’ I asked, as I let him 
in. ‘Have you found another flock of grouse? 
or has your father bought that new gun for you ?”” 

‘‘No such luck as the gun,”’ said Jim, “but 


something much better than a flock of grouse. | of where I was, but there was no fox in front of |Jim—I had insisted on his considering the fox 


Did I ever tell you about the white fox ?” 

“No,” said I. 

‘“‘Well, the reason I never did,’’ continued 
Jim, ‘‘was because I didn’t take any stock in 
it myself. For several years now stories 
have been told of a pure white fox that was 
seen in this neighborhood. But as the animal 
was never seen by any one but Canadian 
lumbermen and people of that sort, who are 
always seeing extraordinary things, no one 
paid much attention to the matter. But now 
I know that the stories were true. 

“This morning, after it stopped snowing, I 
went out to bring back the brood of turkeys 
that have been running in our back meadow- 
lot. I tracked them in the light snow to the 
edge of the big cedar swamp. As I reached 
the point where the tracks led into the bushes 
some of the turkeys came flying into the 
meadow, and I heard a great commotion in 
the swamp. 

“The turkeys kept running into the open. 
Last of all came the old gobbler. Holding 
onto his wing was the oddest animal I ever 
saw. It was a fox as white as the snow that 
lay on the ground. He had pulled out a 
good share of the turkey’s feathers, but the 
old bird was too strong for him to hold. 

“The fox was so busy trying to stop the 
turkey that he came some distance into the 
clearing before he saw me. Then he let go his 
hold, quick metre, and darted into the bushes. 
If I had had a gun I could have shot him easily. 

“The inch or two of snow that fell last night is 
just the thing for fox-hunting. I have borrowed 
two good hounds, and want you to come out with 
me to-morrow morning. Such a fox is worth 
working for.”’ 

As can be imagined, I was glad enough to 
accept Jim’s proposal. I reached my friend’s 
house before sunrise next day and we at once 
started to tramp to the cedar swamp where he 
had seen the fox. 

One of the hounds Jim had borrowed was an 
old fox-hunter, known throughout that region as 
having a most ‘‘powerful nose ;”’ that is, he could 
follow a faint scent. Jim thought this dog would 
be able to find thé track made by the fox the day 
before and finally start him. Meanwhile he and 
I would station ourselves in a small valley to the 
north of the swamp. He reasoned that if the fox 
was still in the swamp he would be most likely to 
leave it by this valley. 

We soon found the track, and the old dog went 
slowly off upon it, after first satisfying himself by 
many anxious sniffs that there really was a taint 
in the pure snow. 

The other dog seemed to have perfect faith in 
the ability of his senior to find the game, and 
contentedly trotted after him. 








Jim and I now made all haste to reach our 
stations. They were fully a mile away, and the 
rapid pace set by my companion was fast 
“winding” me, when we heard a loud burst of | 
music from the two hounds. They must have 
started the fox, or at least a fox. As Jim left me 
at my station he said : 

“If it is a red fox and we don’t kill it, at least 
try to take the dogs off its track. What we want 
to-day is the white fox.” 

Jim took up his station about forty rods away 
from me across the ravine, and we waited expect- 
antly. 

For some time the dogs circled about in the 
swamp; then they sounded as if drawing nearer. 
I saw Jim crouch down and examine the caps of] 
his muzzle-loader. I kept perfectly quiet, listen- 





ing eagerly to the musical baying of the hounds, 
who were evidently coming directly toward ns. 


| again on top of the stump! 





At last, at a point perhaps a quarter of a mile 


from where I stood, the two dogs burst from the my head to the earth. 


thick cedars into the clearing. They kept up a 
continuous howl, and were running rapidly. 
But where was the fox ? 


I scanned the space between me and the dogs, discharge both 


but no Reynard. Again I looked at the dogs, 
and in so doing made out a white object scudding 


along not fifteen rods ahead of the younger | escaped; 
The animal was so white that I could | the fox I saw it jump high in the air, and at the 
hardly distinguish it against the background | same time rang out the report of Jim’s gun. 


hound. 


of snow. 

The young dog had caught sight of the game, 
and was straining every muscle to overtake it. 
Now he wasted no breath in barking, but vented 
his excitement merely by low, sharp whines. 


every jump he reduced the distance between him- | missed. 


self and the fox. 


In a moment or two the chase would be near | have been fired by Jim. 


enough for me to take part, and I glanced at my 
gun to see if it was in perfect order. 


When I looked for the fox again he had | a single dark hair. 


disappeared. 
The young dog plunged on to within a few rods 





The Leap of the white Fox. 


him. 
and howled dismally when he discovered the 
scent was gone. 

The field through which the chase had come 
was filled with large stumps, and the flat tops of 
these stumps were covered with snow. As I 
looked carefully along the trail of the dogs it 
seemed to me as if the snow on one large stump, 
near which the dogs had passed, had a rather 
peculiar appearance. 

The stump was not more than twenty-five rods 
away, and as I looked at its top more closely I 
could make out two sharp, white ears sticking up 
from what appeared to be an ordinary lump of 
snow, and also two dark spots that might well be 
an animal’s eyes. 

What would I have not given for arifle! At 
that distance my shot-gun was useless. In the 
meantime the old hound, after making several 
circles in quest of the scent, started back toward 
the spot where the scent had been lost. 

The wily fox did not dare to trust himself so 
near the dog’s nose. The fluffy white ball stirred 
uneasily, and in a moment the fox slipped from 
his perch and ran quietly off toward the swamp. 

The old dog trotted on slowly until he came to 
this fresher scent, then with a burst of baying he 
started back on the new trail. The voung dog 
joined the chase, and both disappeared into the 
swamp behind the fox. 

Thinking it would be some time before we saw 
them again, I walked back to examine the stump 


| on the top of which the fox had taken refuge. 


As I was wondering at the length of the leap the 
fox had made from the ground to the stump, I 
happened to glance toward Jim and saw that he 
was signalling me to keep still. 

I listened carefully to the dogs. Sure enough, 
they had turned and were coming toward me 
again. There was no cover near but the stump, 
so I crouched down behind that. The fox had 
made but a short turn in the swamp, and from 
the sound of the dogs I judged they were in the 
clearing once more. I could hear the eager whine 
of the young dog. The stump hid the chase from 
me, and I did not dare to move for fear of 
frightening the wary game. 

Suddenly a quantity of snow fell on me, and I 
glanced up in time to see the white fox crouch 


The old hound followed his companion, | 








At the same instant he saw me and leaped over | father, in a snarling tone. 
wheelin’ all of ‘em home this afternoon. 
It was a moment before I could regain my self- | air goin’ to hev op’ry chairs now. 
possession, and by that time the fox was dashing | stylish an’ societyfied enough fur ’em. 

over the snow forty yards away. I managed to | to hev op’ry chairs.” 
barrels, but my aim was too “Oh, no, dad. They have decided to put in 
the fox kept on unharmed. good, comf’table hard wood pews, and they will 
heart sank as I thought our prize had | give you one —" 
but I had forgotten Jim. AsIwatched| ‘I don’t want it! I won't hev it!” he cried, 
|excitedly. ‘They didn’t hev the right to rip up 
| my pew unless I said they could.” 
“But they voted, dad; and Mr. Doane says 
church property aint like other property —"’ 
‘*Well, he'll find mine is,’ said the captain, 
sourly. “If I'd a-knowed they was goin’ to rip 


‘“‘Higgins’s boys been 
They 
Pews isn't 
They got 


hasty ; 
My 


In a moment more he was holding up the dead 
fox to prevent its being torn to pieces by the now 
frantic dogs. Although Jim magnanimously 
insisted that I could claim a share in the capture, 


At! I think there is no doubt that both my shots | up my pew I'd ‘a’ stud over it with a pistol!” 


The only shot-marks on the animal; Delilah was silent. She could remember in 
were a few in the head and neck, and those must | substance, but could not repeat all the minister 
Except as to color, the | had said in his comprehensive, business-like 
fox was in every respect like an ordinary red fox. | directions about the renovation of the Squanton 
But his fur was pure ivory white unmarred by | church. Far-seeing, but never visionary, he had 
held before their eyes a pleasing picture of their 
future prosperity, when attractive surroundings 
would be no small help in drawing to themselves 
people from the outlying towns. One-half the 
expense of repairs he bore himself. 

It was the realization of a design of his 
predecessor, who had failed to convince the 
people of its wisdom and had been forced to 
believe that love of the old way may be as 
great a hindrance to progress as slothfulness. 

‘We air turned outen our rightful settin’,”’ 
reiterated the old man. ‘My father’s father 
set in that pew.” 

‘Why, dad,” argued his daughter, gently, 
“you wouldn’t wear the same clothes your 
father did. Why should you mind having a 
new pew ?”” 

“T aint goin’ to hev no new pew, I tell ye, 
nor you nuther. You aint never goin’ to 
set your foot in that church agin!” 


The next morning we drove to Ogdensburg, 
where the white fox excited much interest. But 


“QO dad! I must! I can’t mind you this 
time !”” 
They had reached the house door, and 


Delilah flung herself down upon the old pew. 
“If you ever do go in thar agin, Delily, 
you needn’t come back here,’’ and turning 
sharply about, he passed into the dark house 
and shut the door. 
Delilah sat for some time as he had left her. 
She was to be deprived, then, of the chief 
pleasure in her lonely life! It meant, too, 
separation from those who had been so kind, 
and to whom she clung with girlish adoration. 
| It seemed to her to be the climax of all the 
troubled, unsatisfied experiences of her life. She 
the black and silver-gray varieties, had no fixed | thought of her mother, whose gentle face she 
market value. It was so unusual an animal, the | could scarcely remember. Did she have to bear 
fur-dealers explained, that it would be of value | such things? In thinking of her she grew less 
merely as a curiosity. rebellious. She would be gentle and patient, too. 
Fortunately the owner of a gun store came | To do right—for that was life given. 
to the rescue, and made Jim a proposition. He The winged needles of the pine-trees over her 
said he would like the fox stuffed for his show- | head sifted down about her on the night breeze, 
window, and offered in exchange for the animal and when the mists had enveloped the distant 
a good breech-loading shot-gun. | sand dunes and the tide had covered the marshes 
Jim accepted the offer, and that night returned | in a shimmering surface, she still sat as her father 
to Orley with one of his ambitions gratified—the | had left her. 
ambition to possess a really good gun. When, a few days later, the Rev. Howard 
We have always supposed that our fox was an | Doane selected from his abundant library a few 
albino. It could hardly have been a stray inhab- | interesting books as an excuse for his intended 
itant of the Arctic regions. Ropert Tyter. | Call at the cottage of Captain Drew, he was 
perhaps as near a deception as so conscientious a 
| man could be. His real purpose was to determine 
‘in what w ay he could best mitigate the bitterness 
toward himself which he knew the old man felt. 
Delilah met him at the door with eyes that he 
thought more wistful and features sharper than 
he remembered. 


his, as indeed it was by all hunting customs— 
was disappointed to find that a white fox, unlike 


actin } 
For the Companion. | 


DELILAH. 


“Delily! you Delily!’’ cailed Captain Drew, 
sharply, from the door of the cottage which | “I can’t take them, thank you,"’ she said, 
fronted the marshes at the mouth of Squanton | firmly refusing the proffered books. ‘Father 
River. | would not like it,’’ she added with a blush. 

At the sound of his voice a girl of fifteen, who} ‘She don’t want the books,’’ said the gruff 
had been half-hidden by the marsh grass while | voice of the captain behind her. ‘She won't be 
slowly making her way in a boat through the | comin’ over to the church any more, nuther.”’ 
narrow, winding salt stream, stood upright and “I hope you will reconsider —’’ began Mr. 
looked calmly toward the shore. The light of | Doane. 
the sunset was on her face, softening its habitually “Well, I sha'n’t. It don’t take me long to 
grave and determined expression. |make up my mind, and when I do it’s fur good. 

“Come ‘ere, I said,’’ repeated the man, coming | Jestice is jestice.’’ 
down the path to the dilapidated float. The girl,| Delilah had slipped away down the path and 
still standing, leaned on her oar and pushed the | leaned listlessly over the gate. She could not 
boat to its moorings. | bear to hear her father’s words. After what 

‘What's wrong, dad ?”’ she said lightly, as she | seemed a lifetime she saw Mr. Doane courteously 
made the rope fast. Her face showed apprehen- | withdrawing in a manner which politely suggested 
sion of some outbreak. he was tearing himself away rather than fleeing 

“T’ve been robbed, that’s what. Look!” he | from the captain’s invective and terrible accuracy 
exclaimed, pointing with a long, work-stained | of statement. At the gate he gave his hand 
finger in the direction of the house. ‘Look | kindly to Delilah. 
a-thar!”’ “We shall be sorry to lose you from Sunday 

With some dismay Delilah saw the high-backed, | school for a time,”’ he said; but he added with a 
old-fashioned pew which they had occupied so | hopeful smile, “No doubt your father will think 
long in Squanton church, leaning against the | better of this by and by. If you are in need of 
porch. | help, come to me.” 

“They've ripped ‘em all out,”’ continued her! The next few weeks were trying ones for the 
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girl. Whenever she came upon a group of people 
talking earnestly, the conversation, which was 
invariably upon the church matter, was immedi- 
ately hushed. She felt keenly the looks which 
the young people cast upon her. When a kind 
neighbor asked, ‘‘How’s your father feeling 
to-day ?”’ she felt conscious and uncomfortable. 

In each yard through the village she found an 
unwelcome reminder, for the people had utilized 
the old pews for garden seats. The postmaster 
had placed his against the wall in the office, 
where it was speedily occupied by unemployed 
male Squanton. The children appropriated the 
silver numbers and wore them jauntily in their 
hatbands or on their coat lapels for badges. 

The summer was nearly passed before the 
church was opened for worship. It was a sad 
day for Delilah. When the bell rang she took 
her little Bible and walked across the fields to the 
pine woods. Companionship with nature seemed 
to strengthen and exalt her; then she felt submis- 
sive and forgiving for the first time. 

On a stormy day in November a hurricane 
raged along the north shore, and the little sea-girt 
town of Squanton was laboring with it. In the 
village store the idlers—refugees from the hurri- 
cane—crowded about the stove and agreed that 
the storm was a ‘‘peeler.”’ 

“It’s the kind that soaks in!” exclaimed 
Captain Drew, rising to look at the blurred pane. 
‘‘Wouldn’t keer to be off Thatcher’s jest now.” 

Settling back, he stretched his long limbs 
toward the stove again with an added sense of 
comfort. . 

The sound of laughter and greeting was hushed 
suddenly, and there was a perceptible backward 
movement near the door to admit a dripping 
figure. It was Delilah, with a white, scared face 
and long hair blown in a tangle about her head. 

‘*There’s a wreck off Colfin’s beach, dad!’’ she 
gasped. ‘They say it’s the Magnolia.” 

Captain Drew came to his feet instantly, with 
every man present. 

‘*How’d you know "bout it, Delily ?’’ he asked, 
as he buttoned his greatcoat. 

‘1 was on the point, looking at the waves.”’ 

“You've no business to go prowlin’ round in 
sech a‘storm,”’ he said, not unkindly. 

She drew him one side. ‘‘The minister is on 
board, dad; he was coming down from Boston,” 
she said. 

‘“‘Well, we won’t see ’im drown right under our 
noses, I guess, without tryin’ to save ’im. You 
leave it to your father.” 

In the teeth of the gale they forced their way 
to the shore. Above the terrible roar of wind 
and sea they shouted to Captain Drew that the 
lifeboat had been manned, and repeated unsuc- 
cessful attempts made to cross the channel. They 
told him that the efforts to shoot the line across 
the vessel and thus bring it into communication 
with the shore had been fruitless. On every face 
there was unspeakable dread that the helpless 
men would go down before their very eyes. 

The wreck, though it lay in that part of the 
channel where the current was not at its strongest, 
was pounding upon a reef of rocks that jutted 
out from the bend. A sandbar, over which the 
waves were rolling like snow-crested hills, lay 
between. To reach the Magnolia from the other 
side of the bay meant a journey of ten miles by 
land. 

The vessel was pitching about like a desperate 
thing, showing first her keel, then the full sweep 
of deck with the crew clinging as they could. 
The mast was broken off six or eight feet above 
the deck, and lay over the side with a tangle of 
broken cordage and flapping sail. 

Before the people crowding the headland could 
understand what was taking place, Captain Drew 
had mustered a volunteer crew, and in the light- 
house boat was making his way along the shore 
to cross below the bar. Through it all Delilah 
crouched beside a huge boulder, with her deep, 
concentrated gaze fixed upon her father’s figure. 

The distance that Captain Drew and his volun- 
teers had to row was not great but, against the 
power of sea and wind, they made little progress 
toward the wreck. Once a great sea broke over 
the boat and a cry went up from the shore; but 
out of the trough the men rose again, and had 
gained a length toward the other side. 

It was the work of hours to make lines fast and 
transfer the half-frozen men to the shore. The 
rain was falling less heavily, and the agitated 
watchers could see the saved and the savers climb 
one by one over the steep bank. Mr. Doane’s 
strong, light figure, that they all knew well, was 


the last to reach the shore, and hardly had he 


done so when the vessel parted amidships. 

It was he who first discovered, in the terrible 
confusion of storm and wreckage, that Captain 
Drew, who had been standing far out in the surf, 
with a rope slung about his waist, had been 
struck by a floating spar and borne down by the 
current. The end of his rope, which had been 
coiled ashore, was already vanishing on a retreat- 
ing wave. 

Without a word the minister plunged into the 
surf after the rope. 
he was twice beaten back. In vain the men 
shouted to him that it was useless, worse than 
impossible. He was deaf to their appeal, and 
just as the rope appeared on the crest of a huge 
swell, he made a leap forward and seized it. The 
next instant he was lifted on a tremendous 
breaker and thrown far up the beach. 

He had made a sharp turn of the rope about 
his waist, and though shaken and bruised, he 


Though an expert swimmer, | 


recovered himself quickly and helped the men 
draw the captain ashore. They felt his heart, 
they watched his lips; they believed he was dead. 
But the old mariner of Squanton had a strong 
hold on life. 

It was some weeks before Captain Drew could 
be removed to his own home from the farmhouse 
to which he had been carried, and months before 
he rose from his bed. Meantime Mr. Doane had | 
supplied the best medical aid. During his frequent 
visits to the captain their disagreement was never 
touched upon. 

One Sunday morning in spring, when the 
syringa bush near the door was all abloom, and 
the willows had put forth a tender green, the 
captain, leaning heavily upon Delilah, hobbled 
into the sunlight and sat down upon the old pew. 

“It does make a tol’ble comf'table settee, don’t 
it, child ?’’ he said, amiably. 

Delilah did not reply, but she looked at him 
wistfully. 

“Yes, my father’s father used to set in it,’’ he 
continued. 

Just then the clear bell from the church at the 
head of the cove rang invitingly. The captain 
listened thoughtfully, digging his cane in the soft 
earth at his feet. 

‘“Delily, girl,’’ he said, at length, “I guess 
bein’s the parson didn’t hold out agin me when I 
was hangin’ to thet rope out thar in the stream, I 
dunno as I oughter hang out agin him any 
longer.” 

“O dad!’’ exclaimed Delilah, gleefully. 

**Ye-es; ‘O dad’ has been kinder crazy fer a 
spell back; but he’s come to his rightful senses 
now, good an’ strong. I guess, Delily, now if 
you'll put your mother’s Bible ’longside of me, 
I’ll set here an hour or two. An’ you, Delily, git 
your bunnit on an’ go over an’ set in t’other 
pew.” Epna A. Foster. 





* 
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MACMAHON'S INTREPIDITY. 


Marshal MacMahon, the great French soldier 
who died recently, obtained advancement by 
personal merit and bravery. While he was still 
a captain, his commanding officer, General de 
Castellane, declared in a report that ‘France 
would one day number him in the first rank of 
her generals;’’ that he was ‘“‘a model for all 
officers,”’ and that ‘this modesty was equal to 
his merit.’’ Such an officer could not fail to 
be equal to any test of personal bravery. 


When MacMahon was a young lieutenant in 
the Algerian War, General Achard sent him with 
an order to Blidah. Near that town he suddenly 
discovered that he was surrounded by Arab 
horsemen, who were firing upon him. A consid- 
erable body were approaching him, and his only 
way of escape seemed to be across a deep and 
precipitous gorge. The Arabs gave a cry of 
victory, and were preparing to put the young 
officer to death. 

MacMahon rode his horse straight upon the 

orge, trusting to the animal to leap across it. 
he horse made a noble effort, and struck on the 
opposite side, but in such a way that one of its 
legs was broken, and the animal fell back into 
the gorge. MacMahon, however, disengaged 
himself from the horse, and though there were 
also Arabs on this side of the gorge, he broke his 
way through the astonished men on foot, and 
carried his orders successfully to Blidah. 

In 1837 MacMahon, still a captain, was sent 
out with another young officer to execute the 
perilous order, which must have seemed to him to 
consign him to certain death, to capture an Arab 
and bring him into camp in order that the man 
might be plied for information. MacMahon 
fulfilled the order; but it was after the most 
desperate hand to hand fighting, in which the 
young captain, to save his own life, had to run 
f Arab antagonist through the body with his 
sabre. 

A severer test still of his personal qualities 
occurred at a somewhat later period. MacMahon, 
when a lieutenant-colonel, was in command of a 
troop of cavalry who were traversing a desert. 
Men and horses were almost mad—some of them, 
indeed, quite insane—with thirst. MacMahon 
knew the country well; most of his men did not. 
Suddenly the horses began to whinny eagerly, 
and attempted to break in a certain direction. 

“Water! water!” the men shouted; “they 
have scented a spring !”” 

The command broke in the direction of the 
spring. MacMahon knew well that the fountain 
was one into which the Arabs had thrown dead 
bodies, and that if his men drank of it—as they 
seemed sure to do in their frenzied state—they 
would be poisoned. Riding in front of the men, 
he drew his sabre and told them that he would 
kill any man who went farther. 

At this juncture one of the troopers, completely 
maddened by his thirst, drew his carbine and 
fired point-blank at the lieutenant-colonel. The 
shot missed, but the soldiers, stupefied by such an 
act, stopped short, ready to execute an order to 
put to death the man who had been guilty of such 
an act of insubordination in time of war. They 
expected an instant order that he should be shot. 

“The man is insane,’’ said MacMahon. ‘He 
will not be punished. Now, back, every one of 
| you!” 
| The men obeved, and were saved from the 
| consequences that would have followed their 
drinking the water. 








| With such intrepidity as this went generous 
| qualities of mind and heart. When Marshal | 
| MacMahon was succeeded as President of the 
French Republic by M. Grévy, under circum- 
stances of ignominious defeat which were person- 
|ally humiliating to the marshal, M. Grévy | 
| expressed to him a fear that his motives would be 
misunderstood, and desired MacMahon to do 
what he could to make it clear that there would 
be no change in the foreign policy of the republic. 

Then, at the complete sacrifice of his pride, 
|MacMahon went personally to every foreign | 
| ambassador and minister in Paris, and declared 
to each of them his assurance and knowledge that | 
|the republic, so far as foreign powers were | 
concerned, was unchanged. { 
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NOT QUITE DEAD. 

Mr. Roger D. Williams, writing in ‘American 
Big-Game Hunting’’ about “Old Times in the 
Blaek Hills,” emphasizes once more the danger 
of too much haste in approaching animals sup- 
posed to be dead. He was out in the woods 
with no company but two dogs, when he came 
suddenly upon a buck and a doe. The buck, 
he says, presented ‘“‘a most noble, majestic 
appearance,” but as is the way with sportsmen, 
Mr. Williams was not the less desirous to kill it 
on that account. He aimed back of the shoulder 
and fired. This is what followed : 

As soon as the smoke cleared from in front of 
my eyes, I saw him still standing erect; he shook 
his antlers, paused a moment, then, rearing to 
his full height, he pitched forward upon his head, 
apparently stone-dead. Forgetting in the ex- 
citement of the moment to take a second shot at 
the doe, I ran exultantly forward to the buck, 
dropping my rifle on the edge of the plateau as I 
reached for my hunting-knife to cut his throat. 

To my amazement he bounded to his feet and 
made straight at me, meeting my advance with a 
charge as sudden as it was unexpected. His on- 
slaught was irresistible and, striking me squarely, 
he sent me whirling heels over head. Fortunately 
he landed me near my rifle, for in reaching for 
my knife I discovered that it was missing. 

I scrambled to my feet, rifle in hand, and was 
not a minute too soon, for the now thoroughly 
enraged buck was upon me, with eyes gleaming 
like coals of fire. I clubbed my gun and struck at 
his lowered head, hitting the bur of his antlers; 
and the rifle flew out of my hands, broken in two 
at the grip. 

I grasped him by the antlers, and the tussle we 
then had would have been interesting and thrilling 
to a spectator. Happily the dogs now came up 
and divided his attention. Kentuck promptly 
seized him by the ear and hung on bravely, 
notwithstanding the sharp hoofs of the buck were 
cutting him frightfully at every stroke of his 
deadly forefeet. Maia, in the meantime, was 
unable to secure a hold that would assist us. 

In my efforts to hold his head down IL slipped 
and fell, and buck, dogs and myself were mingled 
in a confused heap. As I fell I lost my hold on 
the antlers and scrambled for my mutilated rifle; 
but before I found whether it could be used or 
not, the buck lunged forward, falling with Kentuck 
beneath him. It was his lasteffort; he was dead. 

Kentuck’s mouth was split almost to his ears, 
and there was a big hole in his abdomen, besides 
several minor cuts. Maia was more bloody than 
hurt. As for myself, my antelope-skin shirt and 
overalls were ripped and bloody, one sole was 
torn from my heavy hunting-boots, elbows and 
knees were skinned, and I had a badly cut lip and 
several loose teeth. 
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PARIS RAG-PICKERS. 


A writer in the Pall Mall Magazine says that 
the quarter inhabited by the rag-pickers of Paris 
looked eminently respectable. Passing glances 
showed neat interiors, beds covered with white 
counterpanes, chairs, tables and chests of drawers. 
We saw one rag-picker at work in a long barn; 
he had just returned with the result of his morn- 
ing’s collection, and, as we watched him separating 
the white rags from the colored ones, and putting 
boots, bottles and bones, each in their own heap, 
he seemed healthy, happy and fairly well nour- 
ished. His face was intelligent, and he bore 
himself with the self-respecting air of a man who 
works for his living. His wife, ruddy and comely, 
stood near, enjoying a chat with a neighbor. 

We exchanged greetings and asked a few 
questions, which he answered courteously, but 
with an amused air, as if he wondered what our 
object was. 

By following the rag-pickers along their haunts 
at night, we came across several interesting types. 
One, an elderly man, my companion accosted. 

‘“‘Well, my friend, are you looking for gold- 
pieces ?”” 

“Ah,” he replied, ‘‘I have never found one yet. 
I am looking for empty cigarette packets, for I 
get ten sous a pound for the silver paper inside 
of them. I have not always been at this kind of 
work, for 1 am a locksmith by trade; but work 
has been so slack, the masters turn out all the old 
workeis. I cannot get anything but bread to eat, 
and French bread is so light it does not seem to 
support one much, especially when my only drink 
is water. Half an hour ago I met an old mate of 
mine, who treated me to a glass of wine, and [ 
enjoyed it very much.” 

The simple candor and polite manners of the 
man were the result of an innate dignity. A 
little farther on, our attention was attracted by a 
very tall man whose attire consisted of a long 
coat and a shapeless thing which had once been a 
hat. He had a short black pipe in his mouth, a 
bag over his shoulder, and a thick stick in his 
hand. In place of shoes he had a sort of wooden 





sole, about an inch thick, fastened to his foot with 





|a strap. He looked very miserable, but had an 
attractive, pleasant face. We asked him to direct 
us to some street a little distance off, and he 
| courteously volunteered to show us the way. 
| We offered him a trifle, but he refused to accept 
it. Seeing us out so late, he thought we had not 
the means to pay for lodgings; but upon our 
assuring him we could spare the money, he 
| accepted it gratefully. 


oe 


APT PUPIL. 


At one time, there was almost no intercourse 
between the Germans of North Philadelphia and 
the Americans, and Charles G. Leland, who was 
a fine linguist, went, from time to time, to speak 
at German political meetings. One day, during 


was most necessary that Colonel Forney should 
address it. 


Now Colonel Forney, though of German-Swiss 
extraction, knew not a word of the language, and 
I undertook to coach him. 

‘*You will only need one phrase of three words,” 
I said, “to pull you through; but you must 
pronounce them perfectly and easily. They are 
Freiheit und Gleichheit, freedom and equality. 
Now, if you please, fry-height !”’ 

The colonel went at his lesson, and in a quarter 
of an hour could roar out “‘Fretheit und Gleich- 
heit’’ with an intonation which would have raised 
a revolution in Berlin. 

When he rose to speak, that day, there was 
dead silence. He began: 

‘‘Friends and German fellow-citizens,—yet why 
should I distinguish the words, since to me every 
German is a friend? I am myself, as you all 
know, of German extraction, and I am very, very 
proud of it. But there is one German sentiment 
which I wish to impress upon you all, as our 
watchword and guide, ‘Fretheit und Gleichheit !’”’ 

The crowd roared with delight, and the meeting 
was a tremendous success. 


be difficult to say, but certainly the mere utter- 
ance was responsible for many. 


_ 
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A RUDE WOMAN. 
Women can be painfully rude to women. 





This 


woman’s column of a New York paper, reveals 
how rude even a woman of culture can be: 


A young girl was asked to meet a prominent 
woman novelist at a luncheon. The novelist 
was the cause of the luncheon, and naturally held 
the attention of the guests. She told of being in 
a large bookstore in New York the day before, 
when she overheard a young girl ask for one of 
her books, saying to her companion : 

‘‘Mamma says her books are trash, but I must 


luncheon.”” 
The novelist was asked to reveal the identity of 


our secret. I hope that my little critic, having 
read my books, may judge me more leniently.”’ 

A young girl present went to the novelist after- 
ward and apologized, saying, ‘‘Will you forgive 
me? I thought your book lovely!” 

“Imagine the feelings of a sensitive girl,” 
exclaims the Outlook, ‘‘compelled to sit quietly 
through the telling of that incident, knowing that 
the story was aimed at her! She had no opinion; 
she quoted that authority of most daughters, her 
mother. ”” 

“T had my revenge,’’ said the novelist, thus 
revealing that her rudeness was intended to inflict 
pain upon a weak, unresisting girl who had 
offended her vanity. 


* 
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NOT A PATIENT. 


M. Clémenceau, before he became famous as a 
French patriot, was a doctor, and used to give 
gratuitous consultations at certain hours of the 
day after he had ceased to make medicine his 
chief occupation. He was sometimes abrupt with 
his patients and not inclined to talk with them 
much until he was ready to give his professional 





Mall Magazine gives this anecdote : 


One morning a patient entered his consulting 
room. ‘Take off your coat, waistcoat and shirt. 
T’ll attend to you directly,”’ said the physician, as 
he went on writing. Three minutes later, on 
looking up, he found the man stripped to the 
waist. 

“There is nothing the matter with you,"’ said 
M. Clémenceau, when he had examined him. 

“T know there isn’t.” 

“Then, what did you come for ?”” 

“To consult you on a political question.” 

“Then, what did you strip for ?”’ 

“T thought you wanted to give a description of 
the emaciated body of the man ‘who lives by the 
sweat of his brow.’”’ 


a ae 


HOW THEY LOOKED. 


It was said in war-time that the Sixth Wisconsin 
Regiment had a particularly fine class of officers. 
There was among them one German captain who 
was an excellent drill-master and disciplinarian, 
and an admirable officer in every respect, with 
the one failing that he had not a complete 
mastery over the English language. 


One day he was putting his company through 
the company movement at double-quick time, 


failed to give it distinctly. 


as they individually understood it, resulted in 
huddling them together without form or order. 

‘‘Ha-l-l-it!”’ roared the captain in his deepest 
tones. ‘Now what you look like?’’ he con- 
tinued, addressing his men scornfully. ‘You 
look like one herd of goose !”’ 

A roar followed this statement, and when the 
captain had received an explanation of his 
mistake, he amiably joined in the merriment at 
| his own expense. 








the Grant campaign, he was told that there was | 
to be a very important mass-meeting, and it) 


How many votes | 
were gained by Freiheit und Gleichheit, it would | 


incident, which the Outlook quotes from the | 


read one or two, for 1 am going to meet her at a | 


her detractor, but refused, saying, ‘“‘No, that’s | 


and in giving an order for a change of front he | 
As a consequence, | 
the efforts of his men to execute the movement | 
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Absurd as this question may seem it is 

extremely practical. Tons of other fish 
are being ‘‘prepared’’ and offered to the 
consumer as Pure Codfish. Look out for 
them, they lack the sweet, salty flavor and 
are flat and tasteless. When you get 


“SANS ARETES” 


(Without Bones) 











packed in Three-Pound boxes by Caswell, 
Livermore & Co., you can depend upon its 
being Genuine French Cod, free from 
bones. We are the only concern that offers 
this brand to the public. There is nothing 
on the market that equals this article for 
a dish of codfish in any style. 


if your ‘Grocer cannot supply yous send 
al. 


| 
us his name on a poste | 


_ Caswell, Livermore & Co., | 
Boston, Mass. 
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Spring Medicine | 
Remember our LOW PRICES. 


We sell all Spring Medicines, all other Patent | 
Medicines, all Toilet Articles and all other Drug 
Store Goods at the Lowest Reduced Prices. 


Save Money by Buying of Us. 
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your, own 
flour. Try a 
package of None- 
Such. You will miss 
nothing but alot of useless work. 


At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Chase & Sanborn’s 


“SEAL BRAND” 
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Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 
does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and willsend 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 


Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 
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is worth more 
than a dozen cakes of some soaps. 


Why ? 


Because it is made of the best materials carefully selected, 
and rendered in our own factories. 
opinion of their malady. A writer in the Pail | years’ experience in soap-making. 


“It Fills the Bill.” 


Good = Will 


Soap 


the Household 


in 


It is the result of thirty 
Most economical soap made. 


Your Grocer will bring it if you ask for it. 


Manufactured by GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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Shredded 


that are offered the housekeeper. 
them, there is only one ‘* Shredded”’ 
'  Codfish in the market. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


Tell Your Grocer To Be Sure and Bring You 


Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish. 10 Cts. A BOX. 


So are the many poor 
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BEARDSLEY’S 
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179-180 West Street, NEW YORK. 
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PHIL’S SECRET. 
Oh, bother that jug! 


‘*Mother! Mother, I 
say!” 

Deacon Ryerson’s voice came in a growl of 
pain and wrath from the front garden bed. Mrs. 
Ryerson was just lighting the lamp. 

“Land a massy, Philip, run see what ails your 
uncle!’’ she said. 

Philip hurried as fast as his lameness would 
permit to the side porch. 

‘*What is it, Uncle Zoph ?”’ 

‘“‘Where’s your aunt? 
It's that pesky water bottle stuck up in the 
marigoold bed! I well nigh broke my leg over it. 
You can’t cross this yard without you fetch up 
agin thet pesky thing. I tell you, Cynthy, 
to-morrer that jugamaree goes! I won’t wait fer 
frost to bust it—I’ll do it myself.’ 

Mrs. Ryerson brought the lamp to the door- 


way, and sent a cone of light flashing across the | 


garden .beds where the deacon stood scolding. 

“Oh, come in, father,’’ she said, 
“I'll move it to-morrow morning. Go, Philip, 
and call Addy. Come, father, supper’s ready.” 

Deacon Ryerson came grumbling in, and pulled 
the papers from his pocket. 

“There's the Indicator, Phil. You take it an’ 
mark all the things I shall want to read to-night 
when I come home from the store.” 


Adelaide came slowly down-stairs, shading her | 


eyes. 
“She's toon cryin’,”’ said her aunt, sympathet- | 
ically. ‘I tell her that eryin’ won’t make nor | 


mar things. It’s all because the agent took 


Smithers’s organ away to-day, an’ Addy had got | 
Smithers | 


so she can pick out lots of tunes on it. 
says he wouldn't have the groanin’ thing round. 
He hates music. Says it’s all caterwaulin’. 


Mrs. Smithers feels bluer’n blue; and Addy here | 


has took it to heart reediclous.”” 

Her uncle stopped brushing his hair to look at 
his niece, a little humpbacked girl in a brown 
dress. 

“Ef I hadn't bought that medder-land —’’ he 
began, kindly. 

“That's all mght, uncle,”’ interrupted Philip, 
flushing. ‘It's I that ought to be earning 
things for Addy. 
mine!" 

‘Addy learns music so wonderful,’”’ said her 
aunt, proudly. “She could play in the church 
an’ give lessons after a while.”’ 

Addy's blue eyes brimmed again at the thought | 
of such distinguished usefulness. 

“There, mother, don’t harrer her up when 
there aint any use of thinkin’ of it. What I can’t 
do, I can’t, an’ that is all there is about it.” 

Later on Deacon Ryerson sat on a soap-box in 
the village store. The village was well represented 
there. Eli Smithers was talking resentfully 
about the organ. 

“Oh, I don’t hold with you that organs is 
nonsense, Eli,”’ said the deacon, with a twinkle, 
‘‘but them there water jugs I do think aint no 
credit to Succasunny. Why, I pretty nigh broke 
my leg over ourn before supper. Where’d the 
women ever git the notion of ’em fust ?’’ 

‘“Hanner May Evans seen one to Bernards- 
ville,’ said Joe Dixon. “A drug feller come 
peddlin’ ’em through Bernardsville, an’ Hanner 
May bought one an’ sot it up in their garden, 
filled with bluin’ water; an’ then all the folks 
follered like sheep over a ditch. I hold with you 
it aint pretty to hev a great carboy a-settin’ like 
a tavern sign in your front dooryard.”’ 

‘‘Reg’lar dimmyjohns,”’ laughed Silas Slocum. 

“Ef I say ‘dimmyjohn’ to my ’Ry, she'll git 
ourn out the way in no time,”’ said Eph Jones. 

‘*Mine’s got to go,"’ declared the deacon, firmly. 
‘**I told mother ’twas to go to-morrer.”’ 

*‘Good idee,’’ came from several. This fiat set- 
tled the fate of carboys throughout Succasunna. 

When Philip was not doing light chores for his 
aunt he was brooding over the newspapers and 
making mysterious journeys about the village. 
One day his uncle saw him at the railway station 
talking earnestly with the freight agent. Another 
day his aunt found him in the garret slipping 
silver quarters from his bank to his vest pocket. 
He came in very late that night, looking tired and 
excited, but crept off to bed too soon to catch 
his aunt’s cross-questioning. 

The following afternoon Deacon Ryerson came 
hastily into the sitting-room. 

Philip!” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘What ye doin’ ?”’ 

“Stringin’ tags." 

‘““Who dammed up Mossy Spring ?”’ 

“T did.” 

‘“‘Now what in the nation did you do that for? 
*‘m blest ef ye aint got it all hollered an’ trenched 


up there till 1 couldn’t believe my two eyes! | 


What's your idee of wastin’ your muscle on that 
sort ofa thing? An’ you with a broken leg half- 
mended ?”” 

‘“*If you please, Uncle Zoph, it’s all right, 
Philip. ‘I wanted to do it.” 


Didn’t she hear me? | 


laughing. | 


If it wasn’t for this leg of | 


The old man went off grumbling good-naturedly 
about his nephew’s queer ways. After a while 
Philip slipped down to the post-office. Joe Dixon 
| handed him a blue letter. As he hurried up the 
| road with it he looked pale and flurried. Seated 
on a pile of apples in the orchard, at last he read 
it. It ran: 

Mr. P. Ryerson. Dear sir: Will close with 
you and pay freight charges, at eight dollars per 
week. Samples satisfactory. 

Yours truly, ATWATER & WARD. 

Philip threw an apple up into the air and 
caught it again, and then hurried back to the 
store to buy a pound of shot. 

“I wonder, mother,’’ said Deacon Ryerson, 
laying down the paper after supper, “‘what vou 
think I found out in the upper barn this evenin’ ?” 

‘Kittens ?’’ asked his wife, absorbed in heeling 
| a sock. 
| ‘Kittens! Sho! Guess agin.”’ 
| Aint any o’ the hens been stealin’ their nests! 
| I knew one —’’ 

“Oh, kittens an’ hens! Why, I found every 
carboy that’s been foolin’ around Succasunny 
village stowed away in my barn.” 

“The land sakes! Why, father, you don't say! 
How ever’d they come there ?”’ 

‘Well, between Phil an’ a wheelbarrer I guess 
they got there pretty easy. For a lame-leggee | ——_—— 
| boy, Phil, you’re doin’ well. There he sot, 
mother, amongst them carboys, churnin’ shot 
| inside ’em till they was clean as pinks; an’ he 
hed the corks bilin’ in my old solder pot.” 
| «J believe you’re plumb tetched, Phil,” said 
|his aunt, sharply. ‘I wouldn’t say it afore 
| Addy, but you hev been for some time actin’ 

| queer. Now how'd you git the carboys, an’ what 
| be you goin’ to do with ’em ?”’ 
| “I bought ’em, auntie; and please wait till 
| next Monday night afore I tell you about ’em. 
Won’t you?” 
| With a growl Deacon Ryerson subsided into 
his paper, and Mrs. Ryerson counted off her heel 
stitches again with the explanatory remark, 
“You remember his father allers was close- 
mouthed, Zopher.”’ 
The deacon’s paper rattled and the needles 
| clicked. Phil mechanically strung tags. 

‘It beats all how folks kin live in them cities,’ 
said the deacon, a few minutes later. He looked 
over his glasses at his wife and turned his paper. 
‘Ef I hed to drink my water from dirty under- 
ground drain pipes, I donno how I should ever 
come to it! This here Jndicator is full of stories 
about Norwood’s bad drinkin’ water; an’ I 
believe *em, I do! Why, t’other day when I 
took my peaches in, neither Dan nor Jerry would 
| touch a drop at the market fountain; an’ what 
hosses won’t drink, humans oughtn’t to. Philip, 
read this piece out loud to your aunt.” 

Philip blushed furiously as he took the paper. 

It was late on Monday afternoon that Adelaide 
} came up the path with her basket full of milk- 
| weed pods. It was a winter fashion in Succa- 
| sunna to have these in the parlor vases. 

Adelaide saw a wagon coming up the road, and 
she paused to see whose turnout it was. The 
horse was heading for their horse-block. The 
man called out genially, ‘‘Ryerson’s place, here ?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ nodded Adelaide. 

‘‘Miss Adelaide Ryerson ?”’ 

‘““Why, that’s me,”’ she faltered in surprise. 

“Go call your daddy then, Miss Adelaide. 
got a cargo to deliver.” 

Adelaide vanished around the water-butt. 

The deacon had to believe his eyes. The pine 
case was speedily unpacked. There was an 
organ, and a very beautiful organ, too, with 
brightly carpeted treadles and five black and 
white stops. 

Deacon Ryerson looked it all over with aston- 
ished exclamations. He even read the names on 
the stops. There was a tight little knot in 
Adelaide’s throat as she patted and smoothed the 
treadles and brushed the wrappings away from 
the wood. Then she laid her little trembling fin- 
gers on the keys and drew forth a sweet chord. 
The new, soft sound filled the old parlor with 
pleasantest promise. 

“Hi, Addy, is it here?’’ cried Philip a little 
later to the eager little sister running down 
between the boxwood borders to meet him. 

“O Phil!” she sobbed, ‘I thought it was you! 
I’m so happy!” 

‘But how in the nation hev you been able to 
cut sech a caper as this?’’ asked his uncle, 
brusquely. 

Philip pulled a circular from his pocket. It 
read: ‘Mossy Spring Water, Ryerson Farm, 
Succasunna. At Atwater & Ward’s.”’ 

“Every morning,’’ said Philip, ‘I get fifteen 
empty carboys at the station, and every evening I 
ship them back to Atwater’s grocery store in 
Norwood, filled with Mossy Spring water. I 
expect to ship three times the number soon. I 
get eight dollars a week, uncle. I’m going to pay 
for Addy’s organ by instalments.” 

“Sellin’ common water !"’ gasped his aunt. 

“That's about it, auntie. Norwood folks seem 
glad to buy it." 

“Well, it does beat all, Zopher!”’ 

Deacon Ryerson’s eyes sparkled with pride, 
|} and he slapped Philip heartily on the shoulder. 
“Phil, my boy, I'll deed you the corner by 
| Mossy Spring! Addy, come here an’ kiss your 
| old uncle! Haint we got a boy to be proud of? 
| Haint we, sis? And bless my heart, mother, it's 
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I've 





*' said | the fust time I’ve seen a bit of sense in them | 


| carboys!”’ Linuian L. PRICE. 
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THE REPUTATION of this school for orwginal- 
iy ond leadership = as the Standard Institution 


ie re SHOOT BOT DING ac Seatte lanated 
8 centrally loca’ 


an purpose! LS cpustracted. 

E URSE. Shorthand, Type_ Writing, 
specfal conras hy Correspondence may be taken as a 
snes. 1 course 


Oo 
i upiis complete the varied inducements to attend 
8 SC 
For Prospectus (sent free) address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 



















A GRAND 
SYSTEM 


Is one that is robust, vig- 
orous and buoyant, that 
has health constantly in 
view and guards against 
the serious effects from 
colds by keeping 


Dr. Hooker’s Cough and Croup Syrup 


on hand for emergencies. In cases of Cough, | 
Croup and Asthma it has been a trusted friend 








S in Business Houses furnished | 


Alice Grag | oo 


6 doz., $1.50. 
12 doz., $2.50. 
Made Also in Writing and Printing Styles. 
ORDER THROUGH ANY DRY GOODS STORE. 
Sexp New Illustrated Pattern Book 
(Containing woven samples of material), free by mail. 
Address J. & Je CASH, 92 GREENE St., N. Y. 














‘Hartman Steel Lawn Fence. 
STRONG, DURABLE and CHEAP. 
A great improvement over your Wood Picket Fence. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
S. R. READING & CO., 66 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 











embraces a list of more than | 
twenty teachers and assistants. its, elected with special 


| The Best .  ForCoughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 
| the World oe Troubles. 


| See that each Lozenge is stamped 


| ‘‘THAYER.”’ 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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**CLEANF ONT, ES 


' Cleanliness and freedom of 
Automatic Vent prevents Colic. 


| AMODERN NURSING BOTTLE. 





Invaluable to every mother. 
35 cents. At all Druggists. 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 


NEW YORK AND BOSTOR, 





Pain-Killing 
virtues of 
fresh Hops. 
The fact 
is—it 
Stops Pain. 


PLASTER 


RELIEF the minute applied 


Noache, pain, weakness, 
strain, soreness or inflam- 
mation, no matter where 
located or how severe, - 


| [4 resist the curative wor 
Pic e he only pain -killing, 





of the Ho; eins ; 
"tavign own. i. 





for FIFTY YEARS. Contains no opium. NOTE ito Moen “Hop Plaster 

j nm both sides of the genuine 

At all Druggists or by mail, 35 cents. = articlon Sola atall drug ond d country stores. 
CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. | We mail for peice, 30.5 5 for a dollas. } 





Piano Bargains. 


These are bargain times for you because they are hard times for us. 


You can take 


advantage both of hard times prices and of easy paymerts, paying but a little money 


now and completing the purchase in the better times to come. 


but we must do some business. 
All sorts of pianos and all sorts of prices. 


We don’t care so much for money 


Some unusually good bargains in pianos that have 


seen a little use in renting; —some of them could not be told from new if our books did not tell it. 


We send the piano at our risk and expense, and it must suit you or no trade. 


Write for 


catalogue and’ full information to suit your particular case—if you state the case. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TREMONT STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 








The Purest Medicinal Fruit 


GRAPE CURE.” 


Delicious as a Bunch of FRESH GRAPES. 


it-Food and the finest non-alcoholic beverage ever placed before the people, 


SANITAS GRAPE SUIGE.— Concentrated, Unfermented and Pure. 


A valuable Dietetic and cv: 
constipation ane Mhindred no 


gent in cases of Consumptio! 
Gyepepeie, laints. FORMS @ supe’ 
HOUT an — as a system- builder for WEAK and PALLID CHILDREN. 


m, Gastric Fever, nervous debility, 
srlor food tonic for NURSING WOMEN. 


Asafe and successful reconstructor for FEVER PATIENTS during the convales- 


cent pe! 


Sanitas Concentrated, Unfermented Grape . Juice, 


is bottled only by the CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CO., at Los Gatos, 
of juice, and is for ‘sale b leading 


Cal., in pint bottles containing ahalf 
: DRUGGISTS and GROCERS at sixty-five cents 


& 


r bottle. Send your address to 4 


per 
Los Gatos, Cal., and receive, postpaid, a booklet telling all about Grape Juice. 


@ NEW YORK—145 Broadway. 


SAN FRANCISCO—408 Sutter St. 


NORMAN BARBOUR, Selling Agent, 77 Warren St., N. Y. 
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offered another, and again it opened its mouth | 
slowly and wide, when the first fly would walk out 
again. It was too limp and depressed to swallow 
its food, poor thing, and died of starvation diet; but 
it had not lost the power of changing its color— 
black as coal on the dirty floor, straw color in its | 
basket.” ~ 

—-—- ++ 


PLEASURE IN AFFRONTING. 


Dean Swift was a whimsical misanthrope, who | 
took a morbid delight in humiliating his social 
inferiors because he himself, when young, had 
been outrageously affronted by his superiors. 

When Swift was a young man he acted as Sir 
William Temple’s private secretary. Once, while | 
Sir William was confined to his bed with gout, | 
William IIT. visited him, and Swift officiated as his | 
guide through the beautiful gardens of Moorpark. 
The king taught the secretary how to cut asparagus | 
in the Dutch way, and Swift.also saw him eat the 
vegetable. 

Years after, when Swift was Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, his publisher, Faulkner, called | 
at the deanery on business connected with some 
proof-sheets. Having been detained until near | 
dinner-time, he was pressed by the dean to dine | 





| and almost turned his back upon him. His disap- 
| pointment was so evident that Thomson actually 


| showed it plainly. by Madame Barnes Bruce. | 


THE YOUTHS 





“Was he, really!” exclaimed Wilkie, grasping | 
the other’s hand warmly. 

“And my mother was Irish.” 

“Aye, aye, was she, really?” and the hand 
relaxed its grasp a trifle. 

“And I was born in England.” 

Upon that Wilkie dropped his new friend’s hand, 


felt regret instead of indignation at this treatment, 
and later on endeavored to counteract the effect 
of his unfortunate nationality. But for that day 
Wilkie had no further desire to talk to him, and | 








“Young Cossack Centaurs.” 


An account of three boys who have been chosen | 


to be brought up under the eve of the Czar, with 
a picture of these fortunate voung fellows, will 
appear in the next number of The Companion. | 


| Also the first part of a fine description of 


The Salvation Army, 


COMPANION. 
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A Beautiful Book. 


- - Teach your little brother and sister to read, by 
he back | getting them a New Model First Reader. 





Dyspepsia. —Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By | 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. (Adr. 





A WARM IRON shove"! 

y ANFIN of Briggs Stamp- 
ing Patterns transfers the design to atiy material. 
1894 catalogue and an alphabet of twenty-six letters 
ready to stamp sent on receipt of 10 Cents. THE 
WALKER JOHNSON CO., Box Y 3, Irvington, N. J. 


ALL FREE for Two Stamps. | 





It has colored illustrations and instructive matter. 
By Mail, 35 Cents. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 308 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















iniinvaminus | its ways, its work and its progress in the United 
B SK Pa sec B . | 


“Sir,” said the host, pointing to the publisher’s | States. 


| on mentioning this magazine and enclosing 


plate, “first finish what you have upon your plate.” | 

“What, sir, eat my stalks?” asked the surprised | 
guest. 

“Aye, sir; eat your stalks, or you will have no | 
more. King William always ate his stalks,” re- 
plied the dean in his most imperious manner. 
Whereupon the publisher, yielding to the dean’s | 
will, ate his stalks submissively. 

Shortly after the dean’s death Faulkner told the 
incident as an illustration of Swift’s insolence. 

“And were you blockhead enough to obey him?” 
exclaimed Leland, the historian, who was listening. | 

“Yes,” Faulkner replied, bridling up; “and, 
doctor, if you had dined with Dean Swift, you 
would have been obliged to eat your stalks, too!” 

When grown in the old fashion, the slender green 
stalks eaten by King William were a little inferior 
in texture, but superior in flavor to the heads of 
the vegetable. But before Swift became Dean of 
St. Patrick’s the new horticulture had made aspar- 
agus stalks uneatable, and by forcing a plate of 
them down his obsequious publisher’s throat the 
misanthrope had the satisfaction of goading him 
into self-humiliation. | 


— —__— 
AN EXAMPLE, 


Not long ago the agent of a charitable society in 
a Western city had a visit from a disabled old 
soldier—a pensioner—who gave him the sum of 
seven hundred dollars for the relief of the poor. 
The veteran made no condition with his gift except 
that his name should not be made public, nor used 
in any way. | 

The pensioner was not a man of means, but. had | 
saved every cent of the money he gave from his | 
pension, as it came to him month by month. | 

This example of generous and modest charity | 
from limited means is an admonition that not alone 
those who possess large means may help their 
fellow-beings in trouble. 

Undoubtedly the rich should be generous, but 
there is no reason why they alone should be 
depended upon, even in times when no extraordi- 
nary calamity has fallen, to carry all the burdens 
of charity. The habit of giving a certain propor- 
tion of one’s income to the poor, the unfortunate 
or the benighted, is no less morally incumbent 
upon people of small means than upon those of 
large means. 

Though an income is small and must be sparingly | 
used, it is probable that it will not suffer in the | 
long run from the use of a certain proportion of it | 
in good works. 


+o 
NO NEED TO HEAR. 


Every one has read of the “action, action, ACTION” | 
of Demosthenes, and of what a variety of emotions 
and passions Roscius could express by mere ges- 
tures. An anecdote told of William C. Preston, of 
South Carolina, illustrates the power of this form 
of art in an amusing way. 

A gentleman who was one of an audience held 
spellbound by a splendid harangue of Preston’s 
from the stump one day noticed beside him a man 
whom he knew to be very deaf, but who seemed to 
be listening with breathless attention, and who 
apparently caught every word that fell from the 
orator’s lips. Now tears of delight rolled down his 
cheeks, and again he would shout out applause in 
ungovernable ecstasy. | 

At last, when a particularly splendid passage | 
had been delivered, with the effect of raising a | 
storm of applause from the audience, the deaf man, | 
as if he could contain himself no longer, bawled 
into the ear of his neighbor, ““‘Who’s that a-speak- 
in’?” 

“William C. Preston!” shouted the gentleman at 
the top of his lungs. 

“Who?” roared the deaf man, still louder than 
before. 

“William C. Preston, of South Carolina!” roared 
the gentleman in return, with an effort which 
rasped his throat for some moments after. 

“Well! well!” exclaimed the deaf man, his face 
working with excitement. “It don’t make no dif- | 
ference. I can’t hear a word he or you are sayin’, 
not a word; but my stars! don’t he do the motions 
splendid!” 





————__———<-=___ } 
NOT SCOTCH ENOUGH. 

It is said that never was there a greater en- 
thusiast over his own countrymen than Sir David 
Wilkie, the celebrated Scotch artist. One amusing 
story connected with this trait of his character was 
told by Henry Thomson, who afterward grew to 
be quite a friend of Wilkie’s. 

“Thomson! Ye maun be a Scotch Thomson, I'll 
warrant,” said Sir David, as they sat together for 
the first time at an Academy dinner. 

“I am of that ilk,” was the reply; “my father was 
a Scotchman.” ' 





FEEDING THE JACKALS. 


A strange ceremony is carried on at a certain 
temple lying in a belt of swamp and jungle at the 
foot of the Himalavas. The author of “Indian 
Memories,” who visited the place at sundown, says 
that she found the priests in perfect silence, 
engaged in cooking large cakes before the temple. | 
Then they sat down, still silent and stolid, as if | 
ignorant of any unaccustomed presence. 

As the last rays of sunlight died off the temple, a 
man of extreme age, clad in white robes and closely 
shaven, issued from the shrine. It was the chief 
wiest. Moving slowly forward, he took up a 
bronze hammer, and began to strike the bell. Very 
sweet and deep was the note; the whole glade rang 
and vibrated with it. 

At the sound, all the priests rose and moved 


| solemnly and in dead silence round the quadrangle, 


bearing with them their huge cakes, which they 
broke up as they walked, and deposited them on 
the stones and tree-trunks, and the steps of the 
temple. A rustlingsound made meturn. A jackal, 
big and plump, brushed past me, with an upward 
curl of his lips, and a look of surprise and resent- 
ment in his red-bronze, gleaming eyes. 

Simultaneously, from every lane and passage in 
the darkening thicket, came other jackals, singly 
and in pairs, and tilled the space before the temple. 
Soon the feast was spread. The high priest ceased | 
to toll the bell, and at a shout and wave of the 
hand, every jackal trotted, without rivalry and 
without snarling or confusion, to what was evi- 
dently his accustomed place in the feast, seized the 
cake in his jaws, turned and disappeared through 
the thicket. 

In vain did I fee the priests to learn the meaning 
of this strange bounty. “It had always been so,” 





| was their answer. 


| 

A COAT FOR A WORD. 

A poor man may possess a wit so fine that it is 
capable of doing him a great deal of service, and& 
then wait a long time before an opportunity comes 
for him to exercise it profitably. This was the case 
with an elderly tramp who was once entrusted, for 
want of a better messenger, with an errand to the 

Duke of Bedford. 


“Well, you’re a queer fellow!” said the duke on 
seeing him. “What is your name?” 

“My name is Russell, your grace.” 

The duke laughed heartily, for his own name was 
Russell. 

“And how about your coat-of-arms?” asked the 
duke. “Is that the same as the Duke of Bed. | 
ford’s?” | 

“Ah, your grace,” said the man, “our arms may 
be much the same, but I fancy there’s a slight dif- 
ference in our coats!’ 

As this fact was only too apparent, the duke sent | 
for a good coat of his own prs gave it to the man. 


| 
| 
COMPENSATION. | 


Itis said that Roger, the celebrated French tenor, 
was exceedingly loyal to his profession and was | 
apt to take offence at any slight, whether or not it 
was intended. On one occasion, he was engaged 
for the sum of sixty pounds to sing at the house 
of a rich financier. 


Roger sang his first song magnificently, but no 
one paid him the slightest attention, and the guests 
talked their loudest. 

Presently the host thought the time had come for 
another song, and sent for Roger. He could not be 
found, and that evening was seen no more. Next 
day a note came from him, accompanied by the 
sum of eighty pounds. The note ran thus: | 

“I have the honor to return the sixty pounds | 
which I received for singing at your party ; and [| 
beg leave to add twenty pounds more for having so | 
greatly disturbed the conversation of your guests.” 


GREAT WORD. 


The celebrated German word which signified 
“Mutual Life and Fire Insurance Company,” and 
which has been cited as the longest word in any | 
language, apparently has a rival in another word, 
which is found in a German periodical : 


Schornsteinfegermeisterberufgenossenschaft. 

Though this is a single word in German, several 
words are required to express it in English. It 
means, as nearly as anything else, “The profes- 
sional association of master c nap Foanee nl 

An English word of respectable dimensions can 
be produced simply by running all these words | 
into one, without space or hyphen. 


AT THE HEAD. | 

Bishop Polk, afterwards General Polk, was one 

of those men who wear the seal of authority upon 

their brows. On one of his episcopal visitations he 

stopped for the night at a country inn, when his 
host at once addressed him as “General.” 


“No, my friend,” said Polk, “you are mistaken; 
I am not a soldier.” 

“Judge, then,” hazarded the innkeeper. 

“That is not the title given me by those who 
know ine,” replied Polk, beginning to be amused. 

“Bishop, then!” 

“Right,” said Polk, laughing. 

“Well, I knew vou were at the head of your 
profession, whatever it was,” said the innkeeper. 





| money to any one who for any reason is dissatistied. We 


] 
16-page “Blue Book” giving full directions for| || Llama Cloth | 
embroidering 50 different flowers. e 


44-page Catalogue with articles on Art Embroidery 


The finest wash dress fabric ever offered 
| at the price; a soft cashmere finish in 
rare colorings and beautiful new patterns 
—on Ecru,Cardinal, Navy Blue, and Black 
grounds, also mourning effects—all at 


1 5 Cents 


per yard, 30 in. wide. 10 yds. is ample 
fora dress. Sent, postage paid, for $1.45. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


When extra yds. are required they can 
be ordered at 12 1-2 cts. per yard, with an 
additional 2 cents per yard for postage. 


| SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


12-page Waste Embroidery Book describing five 
different kinds of Waste Embroidery. 
SEND STAMPS TO 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Company, 


7A Union St., New London, Conn. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


Best and Largest Practical Art Magazine. | 

(The Only Art Periodical awarded a Medal at | 
The World's Fair.) 

Invaluable to all artists, art students and others who 

wish to make their home surroundings beautiful. 


1 
A specimen copy, with superb-color plates | 0° 
J 


(regular price 35 cents, $4.00a year). For 25 cents an | 











(suitable for framing or copying) and sup- 

p'ements of full-size working designs sent | 

instructive manual, “Painting for Beginners,” sent | 

in addition to the above. Our 18% //lustrated Cataloque 

of about 20 color studies sent for 2-cent stamp. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. | 


“Dragon” Black 




















DRAGON BLACK Serined 
=| "Se O'Neill’ 
Summer 





Dresses. |6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Cioaks, 
Costumes, Fancy Goods, etc. 


Special. 


A Good Season- 
able ‘Tailor - made 
Suit (same as cut) 
of All-Wool Cheviot 
Serge,black or navy, 
Alexandra Waist, 
Skirt four yards 
wide, extreme 
sleeves, turn - over 
collar, double- 
breasted Waist, 
lined ands stayed, 
all silk sewed, fer 


*(.98 


When ordering by mail please mention 
Bust and Sleeve Measurement, also 


| length of Skirt in front. 
$1.25 Each, “"”' : 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Ready April rst. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
SHEDS DUST. 
WILL NOT WRINKLE. 


Warranted Absolutély Fast. 


Send for Samples to 


R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


DONGOLA 
47 





SOLID 
LEATHER, 
PERFECT- 
FITTING. 


This shoe is controlied by 
us exciusively and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 
it is worth Three Dollars and far superior to the unreliable 
Shoes often soid by mail. Sizes,1 to 8, Common-Sense 
or Opera Toe, and Opera with Patent Leather Tips; widths 
C, D0, E,EE. We guarantee the Shoe and will refund the 








can point, however, to thousands who stay by us because 

we do just as we agree. Sent express prepaid for $1.47. | 
Let us send you **Shoe Facts,’’ Free. You will find | 

us and the Shoe at 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 


MOOAR BROTHERS. | 





For Our Spring Trade 


We have specially designed 
and made Very Stylish 


Wrapper 


For Home Wear, that will 
tit any figure and please the 
most critical, and for good 
value its equal is unknown, 
and to give our bargains wide 
spread popularity we have 
marked the price 











Which barely covers cost of 
material. This cut shows the 
style, back and front being 
ve Sect. aw — ou 
shoulders and the ruffle, yoke . 
and collar trimmed with Ham 4% All purchases delivered by Express, 
burged Embroidery anc yat- . ono 2 

tau Back effect, material best free of charge, at any point within 109 
Cambrie of standard goods, : : 

fast colors in light and dark miles of New York City. 

stripes, mourning and fancy effects. 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 


a —<— c 
ey 
No other dealer can compete with a 


in variety or price. Our new designs and color- 
ings are handsomer this year than ever before. 


WALL PAPE 


Our “Guide How to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,” mailed free with samples. ... . 


») Beautiful Gold Paper 5 cents per roll. 


When ordering give bust size and desired color. 


WM. JACKSON’S, 
BROADWAY, 9th and 10th Sts., N. Y. CITY. 


} 


















We carry the largest stock in the country, and can save you § per cent. 
on every roll of paper you buy. No matter where you live, if you have 


any use for wall paper, send l0c, to our nearest address to pay postage on 
a large package of samples. One good agent or paper hanger wanted in 
s) each town to sell from sample books, price $1.00. 


30-32 W. 13th St., NEW YORK. 136-138 W. Madison St., CHICAGO y) 
co™ 
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For the Companion. 


THE DIVINE CHILDHOOD. 


Did angels hover o’er His head 
1at time, as Holy Scripture saith, 
Subject and dutiful He lec 
His boyhood’s life at Nazareth ? 


Was there an aureole round His hair, 
A mystic symbol and a sign, 
Te prove to every dweller there, 
ho saw Him, that He was divine ? 


Did He in childish joyance sweet, 
oin other children in their play, 
And with soft salutation greet 
All who had passed Him in the way? 


Did He within the Rabbi’s schools 
Say_ Aleph, Beth, and Gimel mid 

The Jewish lads, or use the tools 
At Joseph’s bench as Joseph did? 


And sometimes would He lay His head, 
hen tired, on Mary’s tender breast, 
And share the meal her hand had spread, 
And in her mother-love find rest? 


We marvel—but we only know 
That holy, harmless, undefiled, 
In wisdom, as in stature, so 
He grew as any mortal child. 


All power, all glory hid away 
In depths of such emiitty 

That thenceforth none might ever say 
They had a lowlier lot than He! 


And since the child of Nazareth 
Set on it thus, His seal and sign 
Who-—till man’s sin hath marred it—saith 
That childhood is not still divine! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


-* 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE VALUE OF A SACRIFICE. 


James Brady is a mechanic. He had a satis- 
factory position as foreman of a machine shop, 
and easily supported his wife and two boys. 
The boys were twelve and fourteen years old, and 
went to school. 

One day Mr. Brady completed an invention 
that he thought would bring him great wealth. 
It was patented. He interested friends in it. 
Money was borrowed to bring it to the notice of 
the public. He gave up the foremanship of the 
machine shop, and—like hundreds of men before 
him who have had the inventor’s mania—lost all. 
The failure was complete; so complete that it 
extinguished the inventor’s ambition and left him 
weak and incapable of work. 

At that time—for this is a true story—the family 
would have starved had not the boys nobly given 
themselves absolutely to its support. They took 
an extended newspaper route and divided it be- 
tween them. How much did they earn? Just 
seven dollars a week. On that pittance the four 
persons lived and paid house rent. 

The elder of the boys, a fine, manly fellow, 
showed so much pluck and good sense that he 
attracted the attention of a wealthy lady, who 
thought she saw in him the promise of an 
unusual manhood. 

‘What would you like todo?” she asked him 
one evening, as he left the paper at her door. 

“JT would like to go to the Tech some time,’’ he 
replied wistfully. 

“The Tech ?’’ repeated the lady. 

The boy explained that he meant the Institute 
of Technology. She was not prepared for so 
large an expenditure as this would involve, and 
made but little reply, but she did not forget the 
lad’s commendable wish. 

As the times grew worse the struggle for exist- 
ence in the Brady family was intensified. The 
lads were incessant in their endeavors to find 
more lucrative work, in order to support the 
father and mother. One day just then came 
great news. Preparation for a scholarship at the 
“Tech”’ was offered to George, the elder boy. 

“IT am sure you will do credit to it,’’ said the 
good woman, his customer and friend. Then, 
like so many benefactors, inconsiderate yet kind, 
she thought no more about him. 

The lad was conscientious, ambitious, grateful 
and industrious to a pitiful degree. He could not 
give up his paper route, for on that the family 
lived; so he sat up until twelve o’clock at night 
studying; rose usually at four, and took his meals 
where he could. He was only fifteen years old 
and overgrown. 

For three months he went to school. One day 
he came home late from distributing his evening 
papers. Though unusually cheerful, he said he 
was very tired. He tried to study, then fell 
asleep in his chair, and soon went to bed. 





When his brother tried to wake him the next | 


morning, the lad made no answer. A physician 
was called. He examined the poor, wornout body 


and said that there was no disease but exhaustion. | 


The boy was dead from overwork. 

In the lad’s pocket was found a little book. It 
was a small-print New Testament. In it several 
blank leaves had been pasted, and upon these 
were the pathetic accounts of the daily expendi- 
ture of money, by the poor boy, written in the 


| Bible with such powerful effect. 


COMPANION. | 





THE YOUTH’S 





most precise manner. Now, for the first time, the 
family learned that he had been living at the rate 
of four cents a meal; that being his highest allow- 
ance. The wonder is how he lived as long as he 
did. 

And now when it was too late, pitying friends 
sprang up on all sides—as is often the case. Too 
late? ‘What a waste of life!” they said. The 
shock from the death of his son roused the father 
from his long stupor. He was fortunate enough 
to be taken back to his old position. The remain- 
ing boy was well taken care of, and well repaid 
the care that he received. 

The fortunes of the family turned; and from 
the date of their great grief their power to help 
themselves was assured, and the will of others to 
help them was wiser in its purpose. 

The dead lad’s sacrifice wrought for those he 
loved the very blessings which he would have 
chosen for them had he lived. 

Must necessarily such suffering and such a death 
be called a waste? Sacrifice seems to be essential 
to the development of all that is noblest and best | 
in men. Our dull moral perceptions do some- 
times clearly see that whoso ‘“‘loseth his life’’ 
unselfishly ‘finds it again.” 





oe _—_—_—— | 
LADDER-CLIMBING. 


Many of the monasteries of the East were built 
in situations extremely difficult of access, and are 
but rarely visited. The monastery of Hagia 
Trias, in Greece, lies at the top of a huge cliff, 
separated by a gulf of air from the neighboring 
rocks. It is appproached either by a series of | 
ladders within the spaces between the rocks, or | 
by means of nets let down by ropes from above. | 
Miss Isabel Armstrong, one of two Englishwomen 
who made the ascent together, thus tells their | 
experiences : 


The ascent began with an J 
innocent-looking, long, slop- 
ing ladder, which was is 
pleasant climbing as ladders 
on the slope usually are. 
Turning at right angles, we / 
sidied along the rock on open 
galleries hanging over space, 
of which we obtained pleas. 
ing glimpses between the 
broken boards that sprang 
under our feet as we ginger- 
vy eee our way. 

tthe end of the gal- 
leries a short ladder, the 
only respectable one in 
the whole lot, disappear- 
ed into a dark hole in 
the rock. So far we had 
come along gaily enough 
but no sooner had 
number one plunged 
into darkness than / 
there came from the if 
bowels of the rock 
the most piercing 
cries, “I can’t 
etup! I’mstuck 
ast!” drowned 
by the cheery 
voice of Ariel, 
the guide. 
nat check- 
ed the novice 
on entering the rock was to feel that the ladder 
suddenly ended. Your hands slid along the damp 
rock without finding anything to hold by, but by 
groping to the left the bottom rung of another set 
of ladders was found, and wriggling to a foothold 
upon it, you were at the foot of a great shaft in 
the rock—that I can only compare to a mill chimney 
—down one side of which hung a long series of 
short ladders, tied together but not secured to the 
wall, which oscillated frightfully, and pulled out 
== coming down on your head at each rung you 
made. 

We thought it would have been easier if we could 
have seen those ladders, but the darkness was most 
appalling, with only the touch of the eternal rungs 
ever before us. It was impossible to tell whether 
the rock was close at your back, or whether there 
was nothing but ghastly black space all about. 
Once or twice we were startled by a streak of light 
coming from some far-away crack, and showing 
that we were crossing hideous gashes in the bowels 
of the rock. 

It seemed as if the ladders would never come to 
an end, and there were some fearfully long gaps 
between the rungs where the ladders joined. 

At last a streak of light came from above, and 
Ariel, who had never ceased shouting out words of 
a, handed us out of the shaft. 

We al my mony A on toy that we might not have 
to go down those ladders; and Miss C. averred that 
if this was the oom. her bones would be left 
on the top of Hagia Trias. Ilowever, we did go 
down by the ladders, but we found it child’s play 
to the ascent. 
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AN ORATOR’S VOICE. 


“In the church,” says Emerson, in his essay on 
eloquence, “I call him only a good reader who 
can read sense and poetry into any hymn in the 
hymn-book.” The test is a severe one, for there | 
are hymns which are wanting both in sense and 
poetry. The essayist doubtless intended to call 
attention to that charm of a good voice which 
enchains attention and indicates a rare sensibility 
inthe reader. ‘The voice, like the face, betrays the 
nature and disposition, and soon indicates what is 
the range of the speaker’s mind. Many people 
have no ear for music, but every one has an ear for 
skilful reading.” 


Mr. Emerson insists that the voice is a delicate 
index of the state of mind, and mentions an 
eminent preacher who said to him that he learned 
from the first tones of his voice on a Sunday morn- 
ing whether he was to have a successful day in 
preaching. 

The preacher’s reliance upon the condition of his 
vocal cords recalls?the fact that the Greek orators 
took pains in training their voices, and that 
Whitefield said his best sermon was the one he 
best spoke. 

An old woman, whose pastor had died, on being 
asked how she liked the new minister, answered: 
“He is a good preacher, but he can’t say ‘Mes-o-po- 
tamia’ as our blessed old minister did!” 

The old woman had been accustomed to a well- 
toned voice. 

John Quincy Adams was said to be so good a 
reader that no man, in his time, could read the 
Mr. Emerson, | 
who heard the ex-President speak when his fine | 
voice was broken by age, records that “the wonders 
he could achieve with that cracked and disobedient 
organ showed what power might have belonged to 
it in early manhood.’ 





} 





ptrouble came to her. 


The Virginians to whom young Archibald Alex- 
ander preached, spoke of him as the “‘silver-tongued 
orator,” and told how he held an audience spell- 
bound by the caresses of his speech, though many 
of them rejected the Calvinism of the sermon. 

They were like listeners to a singer, who can so 

ur out her voice as to make any words glorious. 
The y cared little for the words, but much for the 
music of the silver-toned voice. Years afterward 
the students of Princeton Theological Seminary 
used to wonder at what Alexander achieved by 
that voice, though broken by age, and disobedient 
as an organ of expression. 

The lesson is plain. Every one who would speak 
to the public should train himself so that his voice 
shall attract and not repel. 


a ee 
For the Companion. 


AN EASTER-SONG. 


Kind Nature sings through all our earthly way, 
There is no death; 
Allis the breath 

Of life that opens to an Easter-day. 


And Love sings, too, ’midst all the pain and strife 
There is no death. 
Hear what it saith ? 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life.” 


O glorious song of Nature and of Love! 
On, onward ring, 
*Till all hearts sing 
There is no death, ’tis life from God above. 


ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
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WAYSIDE CALLS. 


Love of the “old way” hinders progress as 
surely as slothfulness. In a certain part of New 
England this difficulty was hard to overcome, and 
it was with much exertion that an electric car line 
was established in place of the old stage service, 
with its lumbering but ever accommodating 
coaches. It took some time for the people to realize 
that schedule time did not permit the wayside 
errands and “stop overs” that had been previously 
enjoyed. 

One morning a somewhat nervous-looking woman 


boarded the open car, and requested the conductor | 


to stop at a certain house long enough for her to 
deliver a basket. This he consented to do if she 
would be “spry.” 

When the house was reached, the woman hurried 
toward the door and rapped. 
swer to her repeated summons, and the motorman 
struck his gong impatiently. At last a window was 
opened cautiously above. 

“Oh, is that you?” said a voice. 

“Yes. Here’s them pieces for the quilt,” said the 
Woman on the steps. 

“Well,” drawled the voice, ‘set ’em down there.” 

The woman turned toward the car, but a thought 
arrested her. 

“Are you goin’ to the picnic?” she called. 

“Well, 1 dunno. Who’s goin’?” 

“Oh, Jim’s wife an’ Susan an’ the folks from the 
Cove.” 

“Well.” 

“You better go.” 

“Well ” 


The conductor struck two bells sharply, and the 
gate slammed suddenly as the woman rushed 
toward the car. On the step she looked back and 
called toward the house, “I say, Hannah says 
ca beans !”’ 

“Well.” 

“An’ say —” but the sudden movement of the 
car precipitated her into a seat, where she hac 
scarcely settled herself comfortably when a new 
She motioned frantically .to 
the conductor, and the car stopped. 

“T want—I meant to git the basket back! Can I 
go back and git the basket?” 

“Certainly, madam, you can,” was the conduc- 
tor’s courteous reply, as he helped her down care- 


u Wy. 

“T won’t be a minute —” 

“Take all the time you wish,” was the accommo- 
dating reply as the car started. 

“But wait —” 

“Oh, that’s another matter,” and the car slid 
away, leaving the woman in vociferous indigna- 
tion, calling the electric company a swindle and the 
conductor an “upstart.” 


ms 
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RARUS AND JIM. 


_ The celebrated trotting horse Rarus, who be- 
came the champion of the world in 1878, was not 
peculiarly affectionate in his disposition, but he had 
one remarkable friendship. About the time he 
became famous a Californian gave to Mr. Splan, 
his owner, a Scotch terrier, two months old. Mr. 
Splan in turn gave the pup to Dave, the groom of 
Rarus, cautioning him not to let the horse hurt it, 
as he had bitten dogs that ventured into his stall. It 
turned out, however, that the trotter took a great 
fancy to the pup, and the two became fast friends. 


“From the time I took the pup to the stable until 
I sold Rarus,” says Mr. Splan, “they were never 
separated for an hour. We once left the dog in the 
stall while we took the horse to the blacksmith’s 
shop, and when we came back we found he had 
made havoc with 
everything there 
was in there, trying 
to get out, while the 
horse during theen- 
tire journey was 
uneasy, restless, 
and in general act- 
ed as _ as the 
dog did. Dave re- 
marked that he 
thought we had bet- 
ter keep the horse 
and dog together 
after that. 

‘*When  Rarus 
went to the track 
for exercise or to 
trot a race, the dog 
would follow Dave 1 
around and sit by 
the gate at his side, watching Rarus with as 
much interest as Dave did. hen the horse re- 
turned to the stable after a heat and was unchecked, 
the dog would climb up on his forward legs and 
kiss him, the horse always bending his head down 
to receive the caress. 

“In the stable, after work was over, Jim and the 
horse would often frolic like two boys. If the 
horse lay down, Jim would climb on his back. In 
that way he soon learned to ride him; and when- 
ever I led Rarus out to show him to the public, Jim 
knew what it meant, and enhanced the value of the 
performance by the manner in which he would get 
on the horse’s back. 

“On these occasions the horse was shown to 
halter, and Jim, who learned to distinguish such 
events from those in which the sulky was used, 
would follow Dave and Rarus out on the quarter 
stretch. Then, when the halt was made in front of 
the grand stand, Dave would stoop down, and in a 
flash Jim would jump on his back, run up his 
shoulder, from there leap on the horse’s back, and 
there he would stand, his head high in the air and 
his tail out stiff behind, barking furiously at the 
people.” 





There was no an- | 


1 | 
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Mr. Splan sold Rarus to Mr. Bonner for thirty-six 
thousand dollars, and sent Jim with the horse. It 
happened that there was already a bull-terrier in 
charge of Mr. Bonner’s stable, and one day the big 





fellow took little Jim by the neck and was fast 
making an end of him. Rarus heard his friend’s 
outcries, and knew he must be in danger. He 
pulled on his halter, broke it, rushed out of his 
stall, and would have killed the bull-terrier if the 
grooms had not interfered. 


eaitian 
PATIENT WAITERS. 

The Greenlanders’ mode of life has accustomed 
them to take things as they come. If they find no 
game, they know how to go hungry, and in their 
relations with each other and with Europeans they 
manifest the same “astounding patience,” as Doctor 
Nansen calls it. Even the most open injustice, he 
says, is received with imperturbable calmness. Ile 
had many opportunities of admiring this stoicism. 


1 would see them in the morning standing by the 
hour in the passage of the Colonial Manage:’s 
| house, or waiting in the snow outside his door, to 
| speak to him or his assistant, who happened to be 
| otherwise engaged. 

They had probably some little business to transact 
with those officials before starting for their homes, 
often many miles from the colony, and it might be 
of the greatest importance to them to get away as 
| soon as possible. If the weather happened to look 
threatening, every minute would be more than 

srecious ; But there they would stand waiting, as 
mmovable as ever, and to all appearance as indif- 
ferent. 

If I asked them if they were going to start, they 
only answered, “I don’t know,” “Perhaps, if the 
| weather doesn’t get worse,” or something to that 

effect; but I never once heard the smallest murmur 
| of impatience. 
| he following occurrence, for which my inform. 
| ant vouches, illustrates this side of their aaeenaiar: 
An inspector at Godthaab sent a boat’s crew into 
| the Ameralik fiord to mow grass for his goats. 
They remained a long time away, and no one could 
understand what had become of them. At last 
they returned; and when the inspector asked why 
| they had been so long, they answered that when 
| they got to the place ped gees was too short, so 
they had to settle down and wait till it grew. 
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‘““EDDY” ON GAMBLING. 
| 


| The “chapel-car” is one of the religious institu- 
| tions of the West. Itis hitched to a passenger or 
freight train, hauled to its destination, and side- 
tracked. Then every evening for a week religious 
meetings are held in it by the minister, who is also 
the conductor of the car. In the Chicago Standard 
one of these chapel-car conductors reports a nota- 
ble speech made by a little boy at a children’s 
meeting. 

At one ioe I was speaking to the boys and girls 
on gambling, and turning to the boys I asked, “Is 
playing at ‘mibs’ for keeps gambling?” 

w" little fellow, eight years old, spoke up and said, 
“Yes.’ 

So I stood the little fellow up on the platform, 
and had him address the meeting on “Playing mibs 
for keeps as gambling,” when he philosophized as 
follows: ; 

“In the first place, playing mibs for keeps is 
gambling, for when you gets to shoot mibs good, 
and wins lots of ’em, you’re not satisfied to play 
mibs, but wants to play ‘knify’ or ‘dice’ or ‘cards’ 
for cents, and then i play for five cents, and 
then for quarters, and then for dollars.” 

Stopping little Eddy just at this point, I asked: 

“But where would a little boy get a dollar to play 
cards with?” 

Hiis answer was, “Steal it.” 

I said, *‘That will do, Eddy,” and pronounced 
him the philosopher of the meeting, to the great 
delight of the children. 


* 
* 





SELFISH RESIGNATION. 


Some people seem to see nothing disastrous in 
any event so long as its results are beneficial to 
themselves. They have much virtuous submission 
to another man’s fate. 


“There’s no misfortin’ so big that there aint a 
little good in it,” said Captain Joe Smallett. 
* “IT dunno ’bout that,” answered the younger man, 
who was being consoled for the loss of property. 
“T could name a good many catastrophes that haint 
been profitable, right in this town,” he continued. 
“How ’bout the time John Sawyer’s barn burnt, 
an’ he lost all his hay an’ critters?” 

The captain was silent but unconvinced, and 
presently his features lightened with an idea. 

“Well, it doos seem so it was tarnal hard on John, 
but there was a little good in it, too,” he said. “You 
know that apple-tree that stud close to the barn? 
Well, it was brim full of the nicest apples you ever 
set tooth to, and that fire roasted ’em to a turn. 
There they hung and the juice jest dripped out of 
‘em. We cat’em after they got the fire out. Seem’s 
though I never tasted sech good baked apples.” 

ye Joe smacked his lips at the retrospect, 
but the other man was still uncomforted. He was 
in no mood just then for looking on the bright side 
of even a neighbor’s misfortune. si 


++ 


NATURAL SURPRISE. 


Mr. Charles G. Leland says that when he first 
went to college, but while staying at Congress Hall, 
he met a youth from Alabama or Mississippi who 
was on his way to Princeton. 


To promote his happiness, I took him to the top 
of the State House belfry, whence there was a fine 
view. While we were there I casually remarked 
| what a number of ships there were in the river, 
| whereupon he cried eagerly : 
| “Oh, show me one! never saw a ship in all my 
| life!’ 
| I gazed at him in utter astonishment, as if about 
| to ask, ‘What manner of man art thou?” Then ! 
| recalled myself, and said: 

“Well, we are equals then, for you never saw : 

ship, and I never saw a cotton-field.” 

He smiled incredulously. ‘Now I know you are 
| trying to humbug me,” he said, “for how could you 
| grow up without ever seeing cotton-fields?” 
























CHILDREN'S 


For the Companion. 
EASTER CAROL. 


Hepatica, anemone 
And bloodroot snowy white, 
With their pretty wildwood sisters 
Are opening to the light. 
Each blossom bears a 
message 
That a little child 
may read 
Of the wondrous mir- 
acle of life 
Hid in the buried 
seed. 


In the woods and fields 
and gardens 
may find the 
blessed words 
Writ in beauty—and 
may hear them 
Set to music by the 
birds. 
It is nature’s Easter 
carol, 
And we, too, with 
gladness sing, 
For we see the Life 
Immortal 
In the promise of the 
spring. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


We 





For the Companion. 


A SOUTH EASTER. 


Poor little Agnes 
did feel so wretched 
that lovely Easter 
morning. She had 
come with her father 
and mother thousands 
of miles to a town in 
southern California. 
They had rented a 
little house at once, 
and moved in, and 
tried to feel at home. 
But they didn’t know 
a soul. And Agnes 
had caught a dreadful 
cold on the cars. She 
tried to be brave. It 
wasn't often she shed 
atear. But now that 
mamma had gone to 
market, just when her 
head ached so dread- 
fully, it'really seemed 
as if she must cry. 

The Chipperly twins, 
Pansy and Rose, lived 
across the street two 
blocks down. They 
had heard about Ag- 
nes. If Agnes had 
heard about them she 
wouldn’t have been so 


blue. They were 
queer little girls. 
Sometimes, you 
know, it’s rather nice 
to be queer. 


They had a new 
scheme on hand this 
morning. They were 
at work with ever- 
greens and roses and 
other sweet things. 
Their dooryard was 
full of them, and the 
birds were twittering 
everywhere, for East- 
er here is almost like 
June. 

They had _ taken 
what they called their 
cupboard from the 
great umbrella-tree playhouse. The sea-shell 
plates and the wild gourd bowls were scattered 
about. It looked like house-cleaning times, but 
the Chipperly twins didn’t care for that. 
did the two dolls who looked on. 

The cupboard was really a small step-ladder 
of three steps. The twins were covering it with 
cypress and pepper-tree berries. A dishpan near 
by was full of roses and buds in water, besides a 
basket of oranges and lemons topped out with 
some gilt and silver eggs. 

When the ladder cupboard was finished the 
twins made three trips to the house across the 
street and two blocks up, before they went to the 
door. 

“Come in!’’ said a hoarse little voice when at 
last they rapped. And in they came with the 
decorated ladder, which they set down very care- 
fully in front of the cot, where Agnes could reach 
it. She was too much surprised to say anything 
but “Oh, how pretty!” 


Neither | 
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| “That isn’t all,” said Rose, and they went out | couldn’t say one word, while the Chipperly twins 


| and brought in the basket. 
‘‘These are good for your throat,” said Pansy, 
| as she laid a row of lemons on the bottom shelf. 


| ‘And these are good for your mouth,”’ said | they went out and brought in the two dolls. 


| Rose, placing a row of oranges on the middle 
shelf and of eggs on the top one. 

“Oh, how pretty !”’ said Agnes. 

‘That isn’t all,"’ said Rose. 

So they went out again, and brought in the big 
pan of roses and an apron full of gourds. 

“These are good for your nose and eyes,”” said 
Pansy. ‘Here are some of the sweetest to hold 
in your hands and smell.” 

The pale face on the cot turned pink with pleas- 
ure. The poor child had never seen roses on 
Easter. She buried her cheeks in them and 





For the Companion. 


EASTER EGGS. 


Humpty Dumpty has country cousins 

Who come to the city in Spring by dozens; 
They make such a brilliant show in town 
You’d think that a rainbow had tumbled down; 
Blue and yellow and pink and green, 

The gayest gowns that ever were seen, 

Purple and gold and oh! such style, 

They are all the rage for a little while; 

But their visit is short, for no one stays 

After the Easter holidays. 


=o 
For the Companion. 
SUCH A PITY! 


Oh, I do feel so mean! I 
| meddle another single time. 


I'll never 
see mamuna | 


know 
You 


has gone to auntie’s to borrow some of her paints, | them off,’’ she said. ‘“No,”’ replied the little maid, 
| *T can’t do that, they have to be wide—they’re 


| I guess. 
I knew she didn’t ’spect me to go into the! 





hurried to fill the wild gourds from the pan, till 

there were two or three bouquets on every shelf. 
‘“‘There’s one thing more,’’ said Pansy, and 

’ 


“Ethel and Adelia wou/d come with us,” said 


Rose, setting them on the bed in front of Agnes. 


“They are gen’rally pretty good children. We 
hope they won’t tire you.” 
‘‘Now we'd better go,”’ said Pansy. ‘You 


mustn’t talk while you’re so hoarse, but we think 
you'll be better to-morrow. We'll come over and 
see if you are.” 

“That's all to-day,’’ said Rose, and then they 
both said good-by and took up the dishpan and | 
hurried away down the street. And so little | 
Agnes was happy, and didn’t ery after all. 


Pure and stateliest of flowers, 


For the angels’ silent fingers, 
As they softly waited there, 


Lovingly, with tender care, 


| kitchen, but I went, and there were all the nice 


white eggs she was fixing for me. I thought I’d 


| have just a tiny bit of fun with them before they 


| were colored. 





And I rolled ’em a little, and then 
I rolled *em harder, and then I thought I'd give 
"em a grand roll all together. 
Course I thought they were boiled. But I found 
out. Four of ’em went all to smash, and the rest 
are cracked. Oh dear! And the floor was so 
white and clean. What will mamma say? I hope 
she'll put me to bed, for I never felt so mean in 


| my whole life. 


e+ 


A LITTLE girl of seven years was cutting out 
some paper dolls the other day to show to a 
friend. The.lady objected that the dolls’ heads 
were too wide. ‘Take the scissors, dear, and trim | 


swelled with instruction !’’ 


L_onc ago, as Easter emblems 
Bloomed the lilies, tall and white, 


Gleaming with celestial light. 


Wan, as if with prayer and fasting, 
Pale with watching by the dead, 

Near a garden tomb they lingered, 
Low before it bowed the head. 


‘Touched the sweet, the mystic lilies 


While the world in solemn stillness 
Watched the coming of the day 

Of that first, that ancient Easter 

When the stone was rolled away. 


And when morning dawned resplendent, 
And on earth its glory shed, 

Pealed the lily-bells in triumph, 

“Christ is risen from the dead ! 


| 
Matamata. 


| 14. Ladder beetle. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
Le 


NINETEEN HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


The Indian must be a real curiosity to a distant 
people. Ile takes great delight in a peculiar habit 
of decking himself with paints and feathers. If 
put to torture, he wil! 
not give up, ignoring 
all suffering, and is 
often exposed to se 
vere weather without 
suflicient shelter. In 
war they are cowardly, 
usually hiding behind 
some tree or rock, then 
attack their foe sud 
denly; but sometimes 
they do go out in open 
field. 

His education con. 
sists in knowing how 
to use the bow and ar. 
row, to strike with a 
club at his foe, to hurl 
the tomahawk, and to 
throw the spear. 

They go in tribes, 
being numerous, cross- 
ing high or severely 
dangerous cliffs, row 
large canoes over swift 
rapids, or go ata slow 
er rate on foot, in 
single file. 

ife is very slothful, 
and considers labor a 
disgrace. Yet it will 
nmaze one to see how 
these savages may be 
educated as we see 
them in our schools; 
and thus these millions 
of uncivilized beings 
are fast becoming en 
lightened. 


2. 
RIDDLE, 


We're as strongly at. 
tached as if sister 
and brother, 

And neither’s of use 
without help of the 
other. 

Yet separate, one on 
your head may be 
found, 

While the other be 
longs to the kingdom 

. of sound. 


If you sail the canal 
there is one at your 
hand, 

But the other’s where 
tide. water touches 
the land. 


3. 
(ROS8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in Easter, 
hut not in day; 

My second is in spring- 
time, but not in May; 

My third is in gambol, 
but not in run; 

My fourth is in frolic, 
but’not in fun; 

My fifth is in young. 
sters, In sport and 
noise; 

My sixth is in girls, 
but not in boys; 

My seventh is in chil- 
dren, not in troop; 
My eighth is in fittte 
folks, not in group; 
My ninth is in merri- 
ment, not in guile; 

My tenth isin laughter, 
but not in smile; 

My whole is the gayest 
of all pretty plays 
That come with the 

Eastertide holidays. 


4. 
INITIALS AND FINALS. 


An estate settled on 
a person and his de- 
-cendants. 
The opposite of an 
acid. 
\ plant. 
An Italian town. 
To tempt. 
4 welcome time for 
~chool-children. 
The initials and finals 
‘spell flowers appro. 
priate to the season. 
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Answers to Puzzles in 

Last Number. 

1. The Wizard 
the North. 

2. Sham, rock, Sham. 


of 


rock, 
3. s 1 A M 
L A y A 
4 OY E R 
M oA R L 
A A 
A R iN 
R L A (OC E 
R E 
E es @ <a D 
L } 
A K I N G 
n 
E D G b 
41. Cat. (Bird, fish and quadruped.) 
5. Lives of great men all remind us 


We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Sewellel. 8. Chinchilla. 4. 
56. Motmot. 6. Caracara. 7. Vervet. 
8. Loligo. 9 Kookoom. 10. Whippoorwill. 11. 
Tsetse. 12. Chapparal cock. 18. Hammer-head. 
15. Tree cricket. 
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6. 1. Chachalaca. 
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For the Companion. 


EASTER-TIDE. 


Say, how shall we keep it,—the Easter-Tide, 

When the glad Earth smiles, like a flow’r-crowned bride, 
And her lord, the sun, in his shining place, 

As giant, rejoices to run his race; ° 

When birds and bells in sweet caroi and chime 

Are telling the joy of the blessed time, 

And Nature is thrilling with ecstasy— 

© what shall our song and our keeping be? 


Shall we challenge the world with swelling pride, 
Shall we wear its pomp, that the Lord denied, 
Shall we follow the things of Death, whom He 
Hath vanquished in triumphant victory ? 

Shall our Easter die with the altar flow’rs 

And praises that burst from these lips of ours ? 
Aye the Lord is risen in verity,— 


Say, what shall our joy and our keeping be’? 


O friends of the Master! what can it be 
But the feast of truth and sincerity, 
Unleavened with malice or wickedness, 
The heart to forgive and the hand to bless 
The eyes that shall pity our brother’s thrall, 
Since Jesus has died and risen for all. 
In the Gospel spirit and love to bide, 
Lo! this is the keeping of Easter-Tide! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
— =o 
THE FACE 
One fall, some years ago, a series of revival 
meetings were held in a country schoolhouse in 
western Maine. The presiding elder was a most 
earnest, blunt-spoken man, and withal near-sighted. 
At the close of his prayer one evening a noise of 
scuffling feet was heard outside, and a face was 
indistinctly seen peering in atthe window. “Come 
right in, my boys,” called Elder Smith, heartily, 
“there’s plenty of room inside.” 


AT THE WINDOW. 


The invitation was not accepted, but the face | 


disappeared from the window. A few minutes 
later, however, in the midst of an earnest exhorta 


tion by one of the deacons, the face again looked | 


n. 
The elder saw it, and began to make violent | 
gesticulations that the individuals without should | 


come in and take some vacant chairs near the 
platform. 


“Don’t stand out there skulking like cowards, | 


tools for Satan,” said the elder, in stentorian tones, 
as the deacon sat down. 


As if in contempt of this objurgation the face | 


remained at the window, bobbing up and down 
and seeming to make grimaces. The congregation 
were looking that way, and two or three children 
snickered outright. 
censed. 


“Deacon Jones,” he said, ‘will you step outside | 


and lead that unregenerate youth in here? He 


shall not disturb our meeting, for Satan delights in | 


such works.” 


Deacon Jones went outside, but soon returned, | 


empty-handed. He said something about “no boy 
there.” 

“No boy there!” cried Elder Smith, sharply, 
“why, there the rascal is this minute, peekin’ in at 
the window.” 

Some of the children tittered again. 

“That’s Deacon Stetson’s old white hoss; he’s 
hitched there, I guess,” spoke up a young man 
who sat next the window. : 

Everybody smiled then, and even the elder had 
difficulty in keeping his face composed. 

“Well, well, let us proceed,” he said, severely, 
“and not let our risibles be aroused by such a 
carnal creature as a horse.” 

The services proceeded, but the 


of the younger members of the congregation. 





soe — 
ARKANSAS OR ARKANSAW. 


Names of places and persons are pronounced 
according to caprice rather than according to rule. 
The people of Quincy, Massachusetts, as well as 
the people of Massachusetts generally, say Quinzy, 
while Western people say Quinsy. In the same 
way the fellow-citizens of Emerson and Thoreau 
would have been amused if any one had pro 
nounced the name of their town as every one 
pronounces the common word which is spelled in 
the same way. “We live in peace and concord 
with our neighbors,” they might have said, “but 
we and our neighbors live in Concud.” In other 
words, the inhabitants of Concord, Massachusetts, 
give the second o an obscure sound and omit the r 
altogether. 
been 
Other thousands, 
0 been taught to say Arkansaw. 
Which pronunciation is correct? his question 
was proposed to Representative Breckenridge 
some time ago, and was answered in favor of 
Arkansaw. The name was formerly spelled 
Arkansa and Arkanssa, he says. The final s was 
added by the French, but was silent. 


Thousands of Companion readers have 
taught at school to say Arkansas. 
no doubt, have 


In the state itself, Mr. Breckenridge adds, it is | 


only visitors and new-comers who say Arkansas. 
At the same time it seems to be true that usage has 
not always been uniform. 

When Millard Fillmore was Vice-President of 
the United States, Mr. Breckenridge says, the two 
Arkansas senators disagreed as to the pronuncia 
tion of the name. Each insisted that he was 
correct, and Mr. Fillmore, as president of the 
senate, compromised the matter by recognizing one 
as “the gentleman from Arkansas,” and the other 
as “the gentleman from Arkansaw.” 


<-o — 
SPEAKING FRENCH. 

A Tennessee chaplain, the Rev. J. H. M’Neilly, 
says that at Port Hudson his regiment was en. 
camped next to the Thirtieth Louisiana, which was 
made up of French-speaking men. The French 
language, naturally enough, was a mystery to most 
of the rural Tennesseeans. 


One night all hands were in the trenches. Far- 
ragut’s fleet was in the river, and an attack by land 


was also expected. The Tennessee boys, who were | 


close to the boys from Louisiana, noticed that the 
frogs in the numerous ponds were croaking inces- 
santly in a kind of low, continuous chatter. 

“Hark, boys!” said one fellow. “These frogs 
have been camped so long by the Thirtieth Louis. 
jana that they are all talking French!” 

At another time some of the men were lounging 
by the riverside, when they heard some French- 


speaking women, who were engaged in washing, | 


talking to each other. 


Suddenly one of the boys called to another, who 


was noted for his slowness of speech: 
“Come here quick, Sam, and hear this woman 
talk! She can give just one flutter of her tongue 


and say more in a minute than you can in a week.” | 


The elder was becoming in. | 


| 
ravity of the | 
occasion Was several times disturbed by the smiles | 








THE YOUTH’S 


| The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts | 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. ( Adr. | 





“30 years in my family,” Cutler’s Vegetable 
Pu.monary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c, and $1. [ Adv. 
Especially prepared for the readers of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. 20 stamps from Benin, Chefoo, Shang- 
hai, Mayotte, Constantinople, Costa Rica, Congo, Japan, 
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Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Mozambique. 
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This Trade Mark 
On all other articles. 





May be relied on as highest quality. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
the Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 














Specialty No. 6. 
Sterling 


- Easter 
EGG SPOON, 
$1.25. 


Gold Bowl, $1.50. 


Coffee Spoon, 


PLAIN BOWL, 


$1.25. 


Gold Bowl, $1.50. 





Sent by Insured Mail on 
Receipt of Price, 


Send for Catalogue 
illustrating 147 Novel- 
ties in Sterling Silver. 


A. Stowell & Co., 


24 Winter St., Boston. 


aster Goods 
STERLING SILVER. 


Made By 


Kent & Stanley Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















} Also a Full Line of 


Seamless Filled e 
Gold Chains, 
For Ladies, Gents and Boys. 





Our Goods are For Sale by ihe Leading 
Retail Fewelers throughout the 
United States, 


| KENT & STANLEY COMPANY. 
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V ENERT 
Mason & Hamlin 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


illustrate that same Highest Excellence which 
has achieved a reputation for the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ as the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


The improved and patented Mode of Stringing, 
used exclusively in the Mason & Hamlin Piano, 
marks an epoch in piano construction. 

Catalogues free. Inspection invited. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN & PIANO CO., | 


155 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 








“More than a Million Ladies have become constant users.”” | 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling ,soft- 









ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 
Buttermilk. 


ular price. It excels any 25-cent 
Soap on the market. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


size cake for trial. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Children 


will not develop uniformly 
unless they get sufficient 
nourishment. They will be 
thin, weak, hollow-chested. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, over- 
comes the tendency toward 
thinness and makes children 
Strong and healthy.  Physi- 
cians, the world over, endorse 
it. 
Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


~repared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
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A Delicious Remedy for Indigestion. 


Chew 
Beeman’s 
Pepsin 
Gum. 


A delicious remedy for Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness, and the perfection 
of Chewing Gum. Each Tablet con- 
tains one grain BEEMAN’s PurRE PeEpsIN. 


| 
A Superior Soap sol at the pop- | Caution. — See that the above ‘name and por- 


trait are on each wrapper. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for full- | Send 5c. in stamps for Sample Package. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 


43 Lake Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Originators of PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 
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POZZONI’S COMPLEXION 
POWDER 
is a delicate setpeching powder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
a necessity In this climate. 1t makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness wuich is the great beauty of all natur- 
ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. 
The genuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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From India and the Isles of the 
Sea. 5 Glorious Plants, different 
P sorts, post-paid, 60c. These will 
( 


grow and flourish everywhere. 
y PALM SEED. 
2 It is child’s play to make them 
» grow. Send 5c. postage for our 
4 great cata. (130 pages) ; or cata. 
$ and 1 large package of 5 differ- 
¢ ent kinds of Palm seed, free for 
} Re postage. 100 packages $10, A 
) child can sell 100 packages in 2 
) even’gs after school & make $5. 














LADIES! 








on your 
Borts and Shoes 





For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots 
and Shoes this is without doubt the 
best and most reliable Dressing be- 
fore the public. 

It has stood the test of time and 
competition, and has proved not 
only the most acceptable, but from 
its long standing has become the 
most popular in the market. The 
care used in the selection of mate 
rials from which it is made, together 
with the experience of forty years 
in its manufacture, warrants us in 
recommending it as superior to any- 
thing of the kind now in use. 

More of this Dressing is sold 
throughout the WORLD than any 
other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but BRown’s French Dressing. 
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| % POUND PACKAGE |} 


A delicate and lasting sachet_ powder, 
made from the finest Italian Orris an 
ae Violets, retaining the natural 

ragrance of the flower for many months, 
and put up in handsome es. 











VIOLETINE ORRIS 


SACHET POWDER 





Without equal for perfuming Presents, Stationery, 
Handkerchiefs, and every article of a lady’s ward- 
robe. Sent to wd address upon receipt of price by 

GEORGE B. EVANS, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


| FOR 25 CENTS 


FRANK MILLER’S 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish ; 
both contained in a handsome car- 
ton. The Cleaner removes dirt and 
Stains, and the 
Polish adds a 
bright and dura- 
ble finish. 


Manufactured by 


The Frank Miller Go., 
New York. 
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For the Companion. 


EASTER. 


Beneath the stars of dawn the Saviour stood, 
And cast the trammels of the tomb aside, 
That we might kneel in simple gratitude 
At Easter-tide. 


We, too, shall rise again, at break of day, 
To the dear heaven where His saints abide, 
And meet the risen Lord, to whom we pray 
At Easter-tide. 


His tranguil lilies atentty unfold 
Their dewy cups, and field and mountain-side 
Thrill with their bursting buds of white and gold, 
At Easter-tide. 


ey, too, have sprung new-risen from the tomb, 
Type of the life for which our Saviour died ; 
Then will we bind His ney cross with bloom, 
At Easter-tide. 
OLA MOORE. 


——_—__ ~@ 





WEAK YET BELOVED. 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley was a boy whose | 
physical weakness and whose disinclination for | 
rough games did not make him in the least 
unpopular among his schoolfellows. His intel- 
lectual gifts made a strong impression upon 
those about him, and the intangible influence of 
character made itself constantly felt. “Arthur 
says he does not know why,” wrote his mother, 
“but he never gets plagued in any way, like the 


| Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 
} 


ALETTER 


Send 10 qopts for tage. We 
| largest and best selected ine of 





others. His study is left untouched, his things | 
unbroken, his books undistwi bed.” 


His efforts to conquer his manual helplessness, 
and the shyness and reserve which shut him oft 
from his fellows, proved only partially successful. 
There was a time when he hoped to improve at 
football. 

“I think,” he wrote patiently, “I kick the ball; 
whereas before they used to tell me I only pushed 
it with my foot.” 

But these hopes were short-lived. If he con 





tinued to play it must be, he confessed, not for the 
sake of the game, but of other advantages. 

“I shall go on playing,” he said, “though it isa 
joke among the boys and a form to myself, for the 
most part, as 1 do very little more than run back--| 
ward and forward after a crowd for the space of 
two hours.” 

He often commented on his helplessness with his 
hands and feet, and accepted with patient endur- | 
ance his mother’s efforts to develop his physical | 
capacity. Ease and facility in using his hands | 
what he never attained. Again he wrote: | 
ast night we went to dine with Arnold. I, | 
being the head, was in deadly fear of making | 
blunders in taking Mrs. Arnold in to dinner and in | 
carving. I did make great work about taking her | 
in, but she took all the carving to herself till, at 
dessert, there happened to be a cake before me, | 
which I had to cut. 

“Unfortunately I thought at every slice that I | 
had cut enough, and consequently laid down my 
knife, and was four times asked to go on again, 
reminding me of the lady courtesying to the king 
and his saying, ‘Come a little nearer.’ ” 

When a young man, he tells the story of a similar 
difficulty, showing that time had not rendered him 
more capable of coping with social difficulties. 

“Having with infinite labor and dexterity | 
dragged two ladies through the crowd to lunch,” 
he says, “and being asked to help them to venison, 
I saw there was nothing for it but to cut the 
Gordian knot. So I seized the knife and fixed it at 
random in the back of the haunch. 

“The effect was all that could have been desired. 
I was immediately stopped by a piercing shriek 
from an old lady farther down; three or four 
gentlemen rushed to the rescue, and I delivered 
the haunch, unmutilated, into their hands.” 





on 
> 





MISPLACED ORDERS. 


During the Civil War volunteer officers, new to 
soldiering, uttered many orders not in true military 
form, though perhaps not the less effective on 
that account. The following stories are related 
of Major Moody of the Twenty-Seventh Michigan 
Regiment: 


He had been a sea-captain on Lake Superior, and 
bot unnaturally some of his old lingo came to his 
tongue now and then in moments of keen excite- 
ment. Once, while his company was in line of 
battle behind some protection, some of the men 
exposed themselves recklessly in spite of his 
repeated orders. At last he lost his patience 
entirely, and rushing in front of the company 
shouted: 

“Boys, beara hand and keep down or, by Jupiter, | 
I'll send every mother’s son of you aft.” 

On another occasion, while advancing in line of 
battle in the Wilderness under a heavy fire, he 
was so anxious to keep his alignment that he 
forgot his tactics and his military phrases, and 
went back to his native element, and was heard all 
along the line fizing his commands: 

u 





“Luff, boys, luff—steady, steady—luff, luff—there, 
steady—now give ’em every shot in the locker.” 





PATHETIC. 

A lady who had spent a great deal of time in 
trving to teach her servant-girl to make a good 
drawn-butter gravy, and who found no little scold. 
ing necessary to accomplish it, called Bridget in to 
the dinner-table one day and said, severely : 


“Bridget, this drawn-butter gravy is actually 
bitter!” 

“Is that so, ma’m?” asked Bridget, sorrowfully. 
“It is, Bridget. Now, how do you account for | 
t? 


it? | 
“I do’ know, ma’m; but I do be thinkin’, ma’m, | 
that I dhropped a tear inti] it!” 


* 
* 





EVEN WITH HIM. 


A young fellow, just admitted to the bar, was 
walking down town to his office one morning, when 
he was joined by an old high-school friend. 

“Good morning, John!” said the second man, 
taking him by the arm. “Well, you’ve really put 
out your shingle? And you’ve taken to carrying a 
bag, I see—like Judas Iscariot.” 


“Yes,” said the youthful lawyer; “but Judas | 


kept better company than I do.” 
<o-—___—_ 
THE pickerel has a large mouth, but not large 


enough to swallow some of the stories that are 
told about him. 


A Sudden Change of Weather wil! often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
[Adi 
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A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


‘Cook Book 
FREE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fail te 
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pees) =f; WATCH CLOCK 
the greatest poyelty of the age. For full particulars 
address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA we 
P. O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 


WALL PAPERS. 


will mail you the 
samples at lowest 
rices in the U. S., with instructions how to pape) 

should have our Sample Books. 


PAPER HANGER rice $1.00. ow rea 
CHAS, 


y. 
M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th St., Philadelphia. 


“Rome” 


TEA and 
COFFEE POTS. 


All Copper. Inside lined with 
Pure in. Outside Nickel- 
Plated. Enamelled Wood Han- 
die. Aiwags Cold, Will Not 
Tarnish. Light and Durable. 
Can be used on the stove an 
carried to the table. Ask your dealer for them or send 
tots. Factory Prices, 75 Cents Each. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO., Rome, N. Y. 
























Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow — skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 
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Soup an 
Bouillon Spoons 






















are essential addi- 
tions to any well- 
appointed table. No 


silver service is com 
plete without them. 
“®a This illustration 
shows the Bouillon 
the well- 


size in 


known 
“Old English’’ 


design so familiar to 


readers of THE 
COMPANION. 

The Soup Spoon 
is longer than the 
Bouillon, being 
about seven inches 
in length. 

They will be 
Sound atall first- 
class Jewelers in 
the United States. 





If your deal- 
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the special 
pieces you 
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Manufacturing 
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Towle 


Newburyport, Mass., - Chicago, Ill. 
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can rely upon what “ the people” 


say of ALLCock’s Porous PLasters. They 
have been using them for over a quarter 
of a century and the longer they use them, 
the more good they find to say of them. 
Try one yourself the next time you have 
a pain or an ache, and you will add your 
voice to the general verdict. 


Henry WARD BEECHER Says that 
any other plaster. 
L SaGeE, the great financier, writes, 


s or over twenty years 
“T’ve used them for over t ty } i 


ey have repeatedly cured me of 


rheumatic pains, etc.;"’ Marion HARLAND 
calls an ALLCock’s “‘a comforter ;” W. J. 
ARKELL, publisher of “ /udge” and “ Frank 


Leslic's,” says “they should be in every household.” Thousands of 


others say that ALLCOcK’s Porou 
Beware of worthless imitations. 


and use the genuine and always 


Allcoc 


s PLasters have never failed them. 
Take everybody’s word for it 
reliable 
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Every Pair Warranted. — 


MEDAL and DIPLOMA awarded us at World's 
Columbian Ea position, Chicago, 18%. 


‘These goods require no breaking in. 
Are perfectly easy when new. 
Are a Perfect Fit. 
Retain their shape when worn. 
Are the Latest Styles 
in High-Grade Goods. 
Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 


Rumsey Bros., 


Lynn, Mass. 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


with full particulars for ordering by mail. 
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WORLD’S 
Columbian Exposition 


BY THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


|Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 





STYLE 


THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
nd will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
| STATES and CANADAS. 


| SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1894, 277,188. 


Made of 
a 


MADE ONLY BY 


| WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
} FACTORIES: 
} ST. LOUIS, Mo., U. S&S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Founded 1864, Paid-up Capit~1, $1,000,000, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 





Send us 


$7.00 


for a set of 


Christy 
Knives 


containing 


Bread Knife, 
Cake Knife 
and Parer. 


The Christy 
Bread Knife 
cuts hot, new 


bread the same 


as old bread, and 
any bread with- 


out crumbing. 


Our other Knives are: 
Cake Knife, 50 cents ; 
Lemon Slicer, 50 cents ; 
Table Knives, set of 6, 
$1.00; Carving Knife, 
75 cents; Fruit Knife, 
15 cents ; Saw, 75 cents; 
Ham Koife, 75 cents 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


$10 a 
day selling these knives. 


Agents make 


Write at once for territory. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 
Arch Street, 
Fremont, Ohio. 
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For the Companion. 


A SONG OF EASTER-DAY. 


O loyely day of Easter! Thou art the dearest thing 
That comes with joy and solace in all the happy Spring j 
‘The — flowers and purest, the song most glad anc 


That ‘eure with buoyant music the pulses of the year. 

mn air is April sunshine; strong the March wind’s breath, 
Calling all the little leaves from frozen sleep of death ; 

Precious is the fragrance that scents the locks of May; 

But what is ali their beauty to the blessed Easter Day. 

Laugh the meadows snooded in ribbons green of grass, 

Silve - eenate d swallows in long homeward flight do 


All the land is smiling with the little flowers at pla 

But he promise of thy message is more jubilant ‘Bian 
ney. 

wm. go the bright streams, singing as they pan; 

Hide the dimpling shadows from se eking of the sun; 

Small wee lambs are bleating in safe and sheltered i fold; $ 

The newer day is dawning on the darkness of the old; 

Still art thou the fairest. When thy feet pass by 

Through God’s silent acres, all the seeds that lie 

Waiting for His harvest, planted still and deep, 

Thrill beneath thy footsteps, waken from their sleep, 

Rise to joy and glory; rise to hope and love; 

Rise to bloom and bourgeon in fairer fields above ; 

Rise to liftand stre ngthen, with he —_ touch and kind, 

The hearts Sit else were broken, the eyes that else 
re 


0 come thou in the dark time, or come thou in the 
b 


Thou art the chiefest treasure of all the year ’s delight; 
Of all its best and rarest the one divinest thing, 
Thou fadeless lily shining! thou crown and soul of 
Spring! 
MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 


——<--———————_—$_ 


IN DANGER FROM EAGLES. 


While travelling alone on horseback through the 
island of Yezo, the home of the Ainu, Mr. Savage 
Landor saw two large eagles about two hundred 
yards ahead. He dismounted, revolver in hand, 
and crept stealthily from rock to rock till he came 
close to the pinnacled rock on which they stood. 
Even then they were some fifty yards away, and it 
was idle for him to fire. He peeped over the rock, 
the birds saw him, and one of them flew away. 
The other stood still, with its piercing eyes fixed 
upon him, till he got within four yards. He fired 
two shots. Both of them went through the eagle’s 
breast, and the big bird came down heavily on 
its back. Mr. Landor continues: 


In its last convulsions it made desperate efforts 
to clutch me with its long, sharp claws; but two 
more shots finished it. 

Then the male bird, which meanwhile had been 
describing circles in the sky over my head, plunged 
down on me with incredible velocity. I emptied 
the last chamber of my revolver into him, just as 
the wind of his large wings made my eyes twinkle; 
and to avoid the grip of his outstretched claws I 
had to cover my face with my lett arm. 

The report stunned him, and flopping his wings, 
he rose again to resume his circlings over my head, 
leaving a few of his feathers floating in the air. 

I reloaded quickly, and every time he attacked 
me he was received with a par a Another bullet 
tvent through his wing, and his flight became 
unsteady. He flew to a distant cliff, and I seized 
the opportunity to pick up the dead bird and lash it 
to the saddle. 

Then I mounted my pony and away I rode with 
my prey. The male bird followed me for miles 
and miles, and now and then I had to fire to keep 
him ata respectful distance. 

At last he gave up the pursuit, and my delight 
was immense when, instead of seeing him over my 
head, ready to pounce on me at any moment, | saw 
him disappear behind the cliff, flying rapidly but 
unsteadily back to his eyrie 


2 
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RIVALS. 


An old lady who was a schoolmate of Asa Gray, 
the botanist, contributes to his biography a pleasing 
reminiscence of their childish days. One summer, 
she says, they had a lovely teacher, who ruled by 
gentleness. She had atwo-shilling piece hung on 
«a yard of blue ribbon. She put this ribbon over 
the head of the one that stood first in the class. 


So it travelled every night, all that summer, with 
some one of us, until the ribbon was worn and 
faded. But more than all that, the one that stood 
at the head on the last day of school was to be the 
owner of that two-shilling piece that we had 
watched with jealous eyes so many weeks, and 
— Webster’s old spelling-book so hard to 
gain 

I think our eyes must have magnified it, for I 
have never seen a coin since that seemed so large. 
I think it was the same in Asa’s eyes. 

Well, with hearts beating fast, and eyes on the 
coveted prize, we were called on the last day of 
school a spell. We took our places. I was at the 
head, Asa next. I missed, and he w ent above me. 
My all Was gone, but it was worse to have him 
point his finger at me and say out loud, “‘Kee-e-e!” 

I braved it without a tear. A few more words 
would end the strife. It came round to him, and 
he missed; how quickly I went above him! But in 
an instant he dropped his head on the desk before 
him, and wept as though his heart would break. 

School was dismissed, scholars were leaving. 
Still he did not move until our kind teacher came 
to him, whispered to him, soothed and petted him. 
Then he jumped up and ran, I suppose wishing me 
in Halifax 

I ran nearly all the way home-—a good mile— 
with my treasure, in great haste to have some one 
tell me the best way to invest my money. I was 
told to go another three-quarters of a mile to the 
—. spend it for calico, piece it up and keep it 
orever. 


oo 


REMARKABLE SMILE. 


Mr. Robert Pollck, a Scottish poet, while a 
student of theology once delivered a trial discourse 
before the Secession Divinity Hall, Glasgow, the 
subject of which was “Sin.” His manner of treat- 
ing it was, in the opinion of his fellow-students, 
rather bombastic, and at some passages there were 
audible symptoms of the amusement which they 
derived from Mr. Pollok’s highflown phrases. 

At last there came one flight of fancy which was 
so remarkable that the professor himse)f was fairly 
obliged to give way—and smiled. It was when the 
young preacher had reached a climax in his 
enumeration of the dreadful evils which sin had 
brought into the world. 

‘And had it not been for sin,” remarked Mr. 
Pollok, with great vehemence of manner and 
tone, “had it not been for sin, the smile of folly had 
ne’er been seen upon the brows of wisdom !”” 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adr. 


ihe RS * Saree 
Extolled Dr. “Berry’s Canker Cure’”’ for its 


goodness.— Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 25c.( Adv. 
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50 p.c. List free. Crittenden & Borgman, Detroit, Mich. 


DON'T G toschool to learn Book-keeping, but write 
to J. H. GOODWIN, 622, 1215 Broadway,N & 4 


W Reliable men, already travelling 
ANTED. salesmen ,to carry our Oils as side line. 
| MANU FACTURER’S OIL & GREASE © 0., Cleveland, O. 
J‘ IB PRINTING. 100 Note Heads, 100 Envelopes, 


100 Bus. Cards, sent post-paid for $1. Fine stock. Fine 
STAR PRINTING Hou SE, East Hampton, N. Y. 
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A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 


cents = a name, town — 
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Self inking 
Pen and Pencil Stamp. Our Pet b outfit 
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cts. S’ LATE A” nope. ‘Stamps of all kinds. 
pe pal omg! ‘actory T1, New Haven, Ct. 
STAMPS! | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
2 of G.H., India, Japan, etc., with 
pne me Album, only 10c, New 80p. Price 
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SY Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 
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ACENTS! ATTEN TIQN: 

No arguments needed to TEN the Never Slip 
Garment Supporter. It is attached to 
trousers and drawers. A practical demonstra- 
tion sells them every time. Send 15 cents fora 
sample pair_to she: Never Slip Garment Sup- 
porter Co., Watertown, New York. Liberal 
ndue ements to pine and the trade. 
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MEN &, WOMEN selling our extracts and 


specialties. . THAYER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSES AND LILACS FREE! 


— us se cents for a Two Months’ Trial Subscription 
to In agazine, and we will send you a _bheau- 
yer Colored Study of Roses and Lilacs FREE! 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


STAM Ps! 160 Var. many rare, 25¢.; 500 
wy Foreign, 25c. 50 Va r. U.s ec. § 
2.; 7 Argentine, ioe. 3% ‘Icefand: : 38 
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temberg, 5c. Edwards, “Peeke & Co.. Chicago, Ml. 
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JOSEPH WATSON, 25 Murray St., New York. 
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Naturalists’ Suppties, 
Egg Drill, Blowpipe and 
Hook in Pocket Case, 35c. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 2-ct. 


| stamp. CHAS. K. REED, 262 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
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HOME, 


‘HOM dent’s Low rates and perfect 


UI tion. Send 2 cts. for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 
| Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN ST. = Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Do Not Stammer.” 


Hon. Geo, W. Childs, Prop. Philadelphia Public Loa r, 
Hon. Jno. enamgner.. Ex. Postasaahen Gen tes stity 
to permanency of cures. Send for 54-p vay pam hiet 
free to the Phila. Institute 1033 Spring Garden a Phila, 
Pa. EDW. 8. JOHNSTON, PRINCIPAL and FOUNDER. 


$3 Printing Press 


For Cards, ete. Circu- 
lar size 3; small news- 
paper 4. Typesettin 
easy, printed rules. Senc 
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elsey & Co., Meriden,Conn. 
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your WALL 432 PAPER 


For Beauty and Economy pooh, be excelled. Send 
| 10 cts. for postage and receive | pemeres Fine Wall | 
Paper, with with match borders and ce 

Wallace, 1625 Fine St. Philada., Pa. 


Send 10 Cents for our | 
22%-page Catalogue of | 
= Yacht & Boat Fittings 
L. W. FERDINAND & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ONCE, 
Sasapie Sashlock free by 

ail for 2-cent stamp. Im- 
mense. Unrivalled. ly good one ever Ae 
Beats weights. Sales unparalleled, S12 a day. 
Write quick. BROHARD, Box 3, Phila., Penn. 


DREER’S BOUQUET 


Collection of 17 SWEET PEAS 


Varieties of 
Large Flowerin 
Including Emily Henderson. Special offer made only to 
readers of THE YOUTH’s COMPANION of this superd 
collection of 17 of pid distinct kinds in yy ow 
packets for 60 cents in stamps, 2 for $1.00, 3 for $1.40, 
4 for $2.00. A splendid colored plate included on cover 
reer’s Garden Calendar for 1894, offering the most 
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Helia e Seeds, Bulbs and Plants at reasonable 
rices. Send them now to your friends, 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





The famous D. & C. 
Roses will grow for 
you. Write for our 
Guide and Magazine 


DINGEE & CONARD Co., West Grove, Pa. 


$17 SPRAY PUMP$5.50 


Express Paid, f 
Automatic Mixer and Barrel Attachment. 
yy ae by the leading Entomologists of the U. 8. 
000 in use. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
Ju inded. Illustrated catalogue on spraying. Free. A 
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assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
ch . Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way.. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result, Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS M’F’G CO., Indianapoiis, Ind: 
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yor difficult to dry them. 

Boots The Dryer Does It 

without injuring the 

on the Leather, Rubber or 

: Lining. Will last 
Inside. for ever. 

Price 50c. post-paid. 


Send for circulars. 
Agts. wanted everywhere 


WILLIAMS & CL., 
Nashua, N. H. 
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Dullest scissors sharp- | 
ened in 5 seconds, 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 

Prize for 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon asitis shown. 

COLUMBIA MFG, CO., 
64 Thorndike Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAL NT. 

ter will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
ne surface of any "other aint, and anit last ae 4 or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron wor pend for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


For the Helpless. 


Send for illustrated cata- 
logue (free) of Rolling, Re- 
clinin, and Carrying C hairs, 

valids’ Comforts. gg 
dress Sargent Co. 
814 Broadway, ew 4 ‘ork, or 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Mention Youth’s Companion. 
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OM s particulars to 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
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TELEPHONES ? 
ONLY $5.00 wilpesst 


(2 Phones) 
mile bs wire all complete ready to pu 
up. Mop be set in a town at this price. 
Agents cha ~ $15.00. We have thousands 
in use. Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue. 
Do not delay. 


Pal-Oc-S MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CO., Sole Mfrs., 
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Targets, Foot Lathes, 

Nut Picks, Nut Cracks, Etc., 
Manufactured by 

M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y¥. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 7% FOR PARTICULARS. 


OYEZ 


The Law Student’s Helper, is 
the best igo in America tor podng 
men and women who are studying 
law or who want to know something 
anne law. pe subscribers the 
FIRST Yea 


LAW STUDENTS 


AND LAWYERS absolutely require 
it. Subscription price, #1. Sample 
gory 4 cts. (stampa). Don’t fail to see 

A splendid paper for agents to 
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Will Mail on their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band ents, Uni- 
forms sand Equipments. 400 Fine Il- 
lustrations, describing every article \ 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
wo erage and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
> Laws, and 4 S¢iected List of Band Music. 
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FAST BLACK 


HOSE 


FOR MEN. 


Palucigesn imported 
the finest qual- 
ity. Extra wr Solfeed heel and toe. 
yom m et ermsdorf. Will 
S keep a Deep Black. Money 
paw! 5! if in amy way unsatisfactory, 
F.C. SAVACE & CO., 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHINGS, 
64 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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COLLARS sat FFsS.—— 
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DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. | 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them 
Look well. Fit weil. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 


| mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
| Reversible Collar Co., 2 Exchange Place, Boston 
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Granulated 
e dsugar 


MAGNIFIED 450 TIMES. 


It is Absolutely Pure 


Last year PRIMLEY used 640,000 


pounds of pure Granulated Sugar in his 
California Fruit 
Chewing Gum. 


The purest and sweetest gum made. All 
dealers sellit. Insist on Primley’s. You 
will find it quite unlike ike other gums. 


Send 5 outside wrappers of either California 
Fruit or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, with 
two 2-cent stamps, and we will send you * Uncle 
Jack,” by Walter Besant or any other one of our 
1,700 fine Books, Send for list 


¢ J.P. PRIMLEY, Chicago. 
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MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is ust - good; send y 
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Every box is warranted to cure, or fe — Rs 

Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 
Warner Bros., Makers, N. Y. and Chicago. 
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EGGS. 


RAISING ANTS’ 


A great city like Paris contains all sorts of people 
engaged in ail sorts of business. 
instructor of owls, another of canaries. If a lady 
has a parrot, she has only to send to the right place 
to find an instructor for it. Some men take birds 
to board and teach; or, if the owner of the bird so 
prefers, they will send a tutor to his house in the 
person of a well-trained singer or talker, as the 
case may be, which shall be put into the cage with 
the pupil. 

Other Parisians devote themselves to the raising 
of bird-food. At one time the inhabitants of a 
certain street were attacked by an inexplicable 
irritation of the skin. All up and down the street 
people were scratching themselves from morning 
till night; and this lasted, we are told, till the 
dwellers in that quarter looked almost like a colony 
of lepers. 

Finally the authorities took the matter up, and 
discovered that the doings of a certain Mlle. Rose 
were the cause of the difficulty. She was a 


breeder of ants, or, more strictly, a raiser of ants’ | 


eggs for the fattening of young pheasants. 


When the police visited her establishment, they 
encountered a woman forty or fifty years old, of a | 


terrible aspect. Her face and hands were as com- 
letely tanned as if they had undergone dressing 

y a skilful currier. The work had been done by 
the bites of the ants, against the attacks of which 
she protected the rest of her person by wearing a 
close suit of leather. Thus protected, she slept in 

erfect security, surrounded by sacks full of her 

ively merchandise. 

The visit of the police seemed to her 
“How could any one complain of 
insects?” she asked. “Why, 
midst of them, and am none the worse. Some one 
must haveaspiteagainst me. Alas, this is a wicked 
world!” 

Say what she would, Mile. 


an outrage. 
these tiny 


t appeared that she had correspondents in 
many parts of France, and received daily con- 
cigumente. She was proud of her business,—or 
her profession, as she more likely called it, —and 
found a ready market for all the eggs she could 
furnish. 


city. 
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OLD WORLD ADDRESSES. 


One of the advantages which Americans possess 
over Europeans is the possibility of having, through 
our simple arrangement of streets and numbers, a 
much shorter address than the denizens of Old 
World cities are burdened with. A New Yorker 
often gives his address in this extraordinarily com- 
pact fashion : 


JOHN SMITH, 
15 16th St. wp ee We 

Whereas a travelling Englishman may have to 
inscribe himself somewhat after the following 
fashion: 

Mk. HERBERT R. EUSTACE W. PLUNKET- 
FERGUSON, Q. C., G. C. M. G., C. B. 
The Shrubbery, 
8 Tankerville Terrace, 
Blenheim Road, 

Mowbray Street, 

Kensington, W., 
London, 

England. 

In older times, before the system of street num- 
bers had been introduced at all, and cities were 
stilla maze of little streets, addresses were a very 
complicated affair. Here is an authentic specimen 

of « professional card of the year 1769; it is that of 
a celebrated French engraver: 


PAPILLON, 
4 er on Wood of the Society of Arts. 
Paris: Biévre Street, near the Place Maubert. 
Next door to the porte cochére on the right, 
In the long alley, 
On the second floor up the grand staircase. 
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WASTED. 

Sir William Don was a handsome lad who, when 
he came into his fortune, spent it in gambling, in 
the space of four or five years, and then went on 
the stage. He was one of the most eccentric 


characters to be imagined, and odd things always | 


happened to him. 


In America he always went about under his title, | 
and as baronets were not very common in those 
days, his manner of w riting his name, “Sir William 
Don, Bart,” was sometimes misunderstood. To his 
great amusement, he was often addressed as “Mr. 

art, 

One story is told of him in illustration of his 
business habits. He had hired a cab for a short 
drive, and at its close asked the driver if he had 
any change. 

“No,” said the man, and as the fare was fifty 
cn ’Sir William tore the bill in two and gave him 


One day he said to a friend, -_ dear John, if 
you will take a walk with me, I will give you the 
as surprise of my lifé. You will see me pay a 


And he did pay it, astonishing the tailor even 
more than his friend. 

Ne died in Australia, while still a young man, 
poor and despairing. 
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DISCOURAGING STUDY. 


The case of the honest Irish servant who could 
never understand why his master perpetually 
required him to wash his chaise, since he went 
(directly out and mudded it up again, is paralleled 
by an actual reply by a dull boy to an examiner in 
a French school. 

The pupil had passed a wretched examination in 
Frene h history. 

“What do you mean by this?” asked the 
instructor. “Why don’t you study your history ?” 

“What's the use?” drawled the pupil ; “they’re 
-_ er going to get it finished. They’re ‘making it 

ow !” 


* 
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SHARP. 


A Killarney guide, taking a tourist about, scowled 
at & peasant who was staring at him. 

mt no ll know me again if you meet me,” said the 
guide 

“Not if you 
peasant. 


wash your face,” answered the 


One man is an} 


I live right in the | 


Rose was compelled | 
to traneport her boarding establishment out of the | 
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Goo D L U c Toevery subscriber to Home 

Beautyful, a monthly devo- 
ted to all the latest fads in Art Needlework, we will 
mail on receipt of $1.00, the Good Luck Stamping Outfit, | 
2alphahbets, 30 designs, powder,pad and the paper for one 
year. Farnham’s Art Needlework, 16 W. 14th Street, N. Y. 








No More Rounp Snourpers; the 
——— 


KNICKERBOCKER is the only reliable Shoul- 
aS der Brace and Suspender 
combined, also a perfect 
Skirt Supporter. ‘ 
Sold by Druggists and General 
Stores, orsent postpaid on rcceipt 
er pair, silk-faccd, or 
end chest measure. 
| Address Knickerbocker Brace Co. Easton, Pa. 


| 

















THE «“‘MASTER’”’ 


Surgical Elastic Stockings : 


For Varicose Veins, Weak and Swollen Joints, 
Dropsy of the Limbs, Sprains, etc., 


PROVIDED WITH THE 


Patont Non-Elastic Stays and Adjusting Loops, 


By the aid of which they can 
be drawn on easily, like 
palling onaboot. They will 
at much longer than the 
old style, as the stays pre- 
vent them from being torn 
apart in drawing them on. 

All kinds and sizes in 
Thread or Silk Elastic. 

Fig. 1.—The Old Style dis- 
carded on account of pulling 
apart while the elastic is 
still in good condition. 

Fic. 2.—The New Style 
cannot pull apart and con- 
sequently lasts until worn 
out. 


Pomeroy Company, 
785 Broadway, 
New York. 

















| Catalogue will tell you all about the con- 
rs struction of the W heel. Sent free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


| Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 











LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


WHY P Bio Supports Stockings and Underclothes from 


Shou — Perfect fit. Hygienic. Sold_b 
CANVASSERS 
THE 





ing dea Wigs Send for Catalogue. LAD 
Cc. N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Tyrian”’ 


No. 85 Nipples. 


TO GO OVER NECK OF 
NURSING BOTTLE. 
If you have never tried ther, 
will send you one as sample 
without charge. 


Sold by Druggists. 


If yours declines to supply 
you with the “ TyRian” 
will send you one dozen, post. 
paid, for 50 cents. 

We manufacture a full line of 

Druggust’s Rubber Goods. 











TYER RUBBER CO., 
Andover, Mass. 








CHOICE SEEDS! For thirty cts. I will send my | 
catalogue and 12 packets which 
cannot be obtained wn any other way for less than $1.25; 
New Giant Perpetual Hibiscus, Sunset, 5 feet tall; flowers 
€ to 7 inches across of a dee th cream color, with a 
| erimson-maroon centre, each plant bearing 10 to 20 of 
| these enormous blooms every day for months. Largest 
German Pansies, the famous Diamond strain, best in the 
world; over 50 distinct sorts and an endless variety of 
colors, some edged with white, red, blue, gold, etc., 
others mottled, striped and blotched in every combi. 
nation. 40 vars. Sweet Peas mixed, including Eckford’s 
celebrated new vars. Giant Brazilian Morning Glory. 
grandest of all vines; climbs 50 feet; large clusters o 
pink flowers. 12 vars. Double Pwony-fl. Asters. New But- 
terfly Pea. % vars. large fi. Phlox, Pansy Park Prize 
Strain. 50 vars. Japanese Pinks. Mammoth Double Frin- | 
ged Poppy, Snowball. Verbenas from 100 vars. Double 
Portulaca. New Fairy Zinnias, 18 bright colors; /ittle 
ye the best Zinnias ever offered. For 50 cts. or | 
2% letter stamps I will send all the above and 10 more | 
pac — ine luding 60 vars. Choicest Double Asters; 10 
vars. uble Everlastings. Dwarf Sweet Alyssum, a per- | 
fect ao 42 vars. /mproved Sweet Williams, Eleg ant | 
Spotted and Striped Dwarf Petunias, Chrysanthemums, etc. 
L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, it 


Dainty | Frocks | 
Lite Mal. | 


$1,49 | 


a spaid: 


Gingham arenes 
in neat checks, 
21 and 23 + 
cir- 



























Swiss Embroid- 
ery.Catalogue 
of New Yor 
Fashions Free. 
0 save 25 per* 
cent. on your 
bills send your 
orders to_ the 
Great Mail 
Shopping House 


MAHLER BROS. 
511 &513 6th Ave. 
IMPORTERS. 


When in New York 
call and see us. 

















Pamphlet “Worth Reading,” FREE. | 





Warwick C 'ycles. 





MODEL 17. WEIGHT 25 LBS. 
The beauty, grace, good workmanship, and | 
the Jorge variety of Warwick Models as shown 


in different issues of this paper give but a partial 
idea of the value of the wheels. They must 
be examined to be appreciated. Our 


Price, $125.00, 


is as low as a wheel of this quality can be made 
and sold. Model 15 in next advertisement. 


Send for Catalogue. 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Can't Let Go 
the De Long 
Hook & Eye, 
Richardson ” . 
De Long Bros. 


Philadelphia. 
See that 


hump? 


Trade-Mark Reg., April 19-92, 








TRIAL 
SETS. 


CHOICE 50c. 





Set B-16 pete. Vegetable Seeds, - 5c 

E-% Flowers - We 
- F- 0 — Carnation Pinks. Se 
“ G—10 Prize Chrysanthemums, ic 
“ Hi—4 Superb French Cannas, 8c 
“ J—10 Elegant Roses, - - - - Se 
“ M—2 Fine Gladioli Bulbs, - We 
“ P-+6 Hardy Ornamenta! Shrubs, 50c 


* H—6 Choice Grape Vines, 
\% each of any two sets,- - 
No two plants alike in these sets. 


Any 3 Sets, $1,25; 5 for $2. 


By mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction uaranteed. Order by the 
letters from this advt. NOW as these are 
introductory sets not in catalogue, an 
elegant annual of 168 pages. free. 
Haze of the best for Orchard, 
Vine awn and Garden. tb 
year, ‘00 acres, 28 greenhouses 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 157 


POPULAR 
SELECTED 


COLLECTIONS. 


sees 











Vegetable Seeds. 
2% Var. for small garden, 1.00 
4 * all leading vege- 
ables, «+ .« - 2.00 





Four Grand 


POPPIES oe NVERS Y ey | GLOBE 
INION SEEDS, $1.00 per 

a pound delivered. 
rilliant. ICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 


18%, is the handsomest and 








; best Vegetable and Flower 

Orientale. | Seeds Catalogue ever print- 

Over 1500 Plants 2. Colored plates of many 

, owers and vegetables, 112 

Pate 30 Cts, large pages, printed in 8 

Vick’s Flo- colors. Price 10 cents, which 

ral Guide, may be deducted from first 
ee order, making it FREE. 








723 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





P) our word you will be satisfied — pone success 
is ours. URPEE’S FAR NUAL 

% for 1894, 172 pages, tells all Ly the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue, 
Sree for the asking if you plant seeds. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. @ 


Yours 


C 
. 
C 
C 
CG 
G 
° 
CG 
G 
° 
G 








_ Flower Seeds. 
2 Var. Choice Annuals, $1.00 | 
on” vs rr) 2.00 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, | 
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Keep, the Chickens 
and the, CHILDREN 
“’ HAPPY. 


We mail free for 


) 


“i 1 4sts: ( Seven 2c. 
up So easy.” —Mrs. Hen. a 


1 pkt. World’s Fair Cannas, 10 sorts. 

| “ Oddest Pansies ever seen, 20 sorts. 
t “ Giant Morning Glories, 50 sorts. 

1 « California Sweet Peas, 16 colors, 


28 AWARDS i 


4 the result of our displays at the 

orid’s Fair, more than any other 
firm in estado Our catalog sue is justa little bit 
better than some others. It is expensive, but we will 
MAIL IT free with every order. 


16 Barclay si. VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE. sssrare sr. 


26 Barclay St. 





“Tyrian” 


Plant Sprinkler 





Just Like Rain 


in Nature’s own way, either house or 


| garden. 


You can sprinkle your plants or flowers 
very quickly without injuring them or 
soaking the earth, and without soiling 
everything else near. 

Sold at seed, drug and rubber stores. 1 
tt, we will send direct, post a for regu 


Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” 
a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


Our pamphiet ‘““‘WORTH READING” free. 


you fail to find 


ar price, 7% cents. 
we manufacture 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 











30 c. BARGAINS 


rararrertettertesiem IN ROSES and PLANTS. 
We want your trade, hence we offer these cheap 
bargains well knowing that once a customer 
of ours, always one. 
Set ©—10 Ever-blooming Roses, 10 Colors.. Sc 
D—12 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums ane 
E—10 Lovely Fuchsias, al) different 
F—10 Fragrant Carnation Pinks 
G—15 Choicest Rainbow Pansies 
HN—10 Sweet Scented double Tube Roses 
K—10 Elegant Geraniums, a}! different 
.—8 F lowering Begonias, choice kinds 
M—1l2 Vines and Plants, suitable for 
Vases and Baskets if 
@—12 Magnificent Coleus, bright colors 
P—3 Choice Decorative Palms, elegant 
os Dwarf Ever-blooming Fr. Cannas 
S—25 Packets Flower Seeds, al! kinds Se 
NO TWO ALIKE IN THESE SETS 
Any 3 sets for $1.25, any & for $2. 
By mail post-paid, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guarenteed. Order by the letters from 
this advertisement now as these introductory 
sets not in catalogue. This book of 152 pages 
contains everything you need for the garden 
and house. We mail it for l0c. in stamps. We 
are the largest rose growers in the world. Over 
one and a half million roses sola each year 


The COOD & REESE CO., 
Champion City Greenhouses, 
Box 56 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 











WHY NOT HAVE 
A CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
AT YOUR HOME? 


20 Prize-Winning Chrysanthe- 
mums for only $1.00. 


This is a grand collection of Prize-winning Chry- 
santhemums, all the varieties have either won 
medals or prizes at the different shows. There is 
no class of plants that is attracting more attention 
at present than the Chrysanthemums. Every city, 
town and village must have its show of this flower. 
The novel and brilliant flowers of the new varieties 
have been a revelation to the public wherever the 
have been exhibited. Among thecolors are soft, 
rich yellow, chromes and maroons, pearly white an 
chestnut browns, with some of them fringed, some 
of them whorled, curved, twisted, quilled and 
anemone centered, all labeled. With each collection 
will be mailed our essay on the successful culti- 
vation of the Chrysanthemums. 

ONLY $i. 00 Will buy any one of the 

collections named below, 
delivered safely by mail, postpaid to any address. 
The collections areal) fine, strong plants of the best 
varieties and are marvels of c eapness Every 
= is Tayry 4 labeled, and there are no two var- 
FOR © in the same collection. 











FOR {. 00 I will send FREE, 20 Prize- 
Winning Chrysanthemums; 
ine Single andDouble Flowering Gerani- 
an for $1.00; 20 Choice Ever-Blooming Car- 
nations for $1.00; 20 Flowering Begonias for 
$1.00; 20 assorted Flowering — for $1.00; 
20 Fancy Leaved Coleus for $1.00, 
For $3.00 you can select any four 
of above collections. 

To everyone who sends an order from 
this advertisement and mentions this 
paper, we will send FREE a valuable plant. 

ER NOW and ask for our CATALOGUE of 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 18%. 
CHARLES A. REESER, 
INNISF 
GREENHOUSES, Springfield, O. 








THERE IS MONEY IN COOD 





The Albion Poultry Yards, Albion, 
Iil., will sell eggs this 2 aS from 22 varie- 
ties. Send 4 cents in stamps for 28-p. Ca’ 





Better than 
Ever for 
1894, 

































Established 1356. 


Is Dierent from Others. 


ah, is intended to aid the planter in selecting 


the Seeds 
it adapted for his needs and conditions a | in getting 


from them the best possible results, -It is not, therefore, highly 
colored in either sense; and we have taken great care that 
nothing worthless be put in, or nothing worthy be left out, 
invitea trial of our Seeds. We know them because we grow them. 
Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 

papers to purchasers of our Seeds, 
the Catalogue, acopy of which can be yours for the asking. 


J. J. He. GCRECORY & SON, 


We 


All of these are explained in 


Marblehead, Mass 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a“ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
i ges over eight—which is the number 

iven for Pe S—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subse riptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order Bank 


Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
someree to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your | 
subscription is paid, can be changed. } 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by jetter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against peek ‘ing. money to strangers 
to renew subscription enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by, the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- | 
8c riptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions | 

Be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has | 
reeeived the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

| 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 








. For the Companion. 


PERSPIRING FEET. 


Besides giving rise to troublesome odors, per- 
spiring feet are a constant menace to the general | 
health, since the danger of contracting a cold is | 
greatly increased by the constant presence of | 
dampness about the lower extremities. For that | 
reason we are justified in making the most stren- 
uous efforts to protect our feet, not only from 
external atmospheric changes, but from the effects 
of their own perspiration. This can be done by 
either one of two methods—or better still, perhaps, 
by a combination of both. 

In the first place, where one is troubled with 
profuse perspiration of the feet the foot-wear 
should be changed as often as it becomes in the 
least degree impregnated with moisture. Some. 
times, to insure perfect dryness, it may be neces- 
sary to do this as often as twice a day. 

It is necessary also to make a careful selection of | 
foot-wear, choosing stockings of fine wool and 
stout, well-soled shoes. It is often possible, by 
carefully looking after the covering of the feet in | 
this way, to obviate entirely the necessity for any 
medicinal treatment. 

In obstinate cases, however, in which it seems 
necessary to make a direct attack against the | 
trouble, it will be found of advantage to bathe the | 
feet frequently in water from which only the chill 
has been taken, and to which can be added any 
medical remedies which we may desire. 

But we are to remember that the feet should not 
be left for a great length of time in the water, but | 
should be removed shortly, and a brisk and .thor- 
ough rubbing applied until the whole surface of 
the foot and lower leg is aglow. In this way we 
can insure @ nutritious supply of blood to the parts. 

As to remedies which may be applied through the 
medium of the water, these will be furnished by 
the family physician at any time. There are also 
several really valuable dusting-powders which can 
be sprinkled on the surface of the foot after the | 
bath. These act in the double capacity of deodor- 
izers and absorbents of moisture. Borax may be 
mentioned as being sometimes of remarkable 
efficiency, either when applied in the bath or as a 
dusting-powder. 

It requires but little care to keep the feet dry and 
sweet, and the advantages accruing to the comfort 
and general health will more than compensate for | 
all the trouble expended. 








—_—_@—__—_——_ 


A MUSICAL CHILD. 


Charles Gounod, the composer of “Faust,” used 
to say that music must have come to him with his | 
mother’s milk—she was a good musician—for he | 
had used it to express himself while yet his lips 
were unable to frame the simplest words. 

Atthe age of two, when he was taken into the 
public gardens for exercise, he would say, “That | 
dog barks in sol!” Once, while listening to the | 
different cries of the street-vendors, he suddenly | 
exclaimed. “Oh, that woman cries out in a do that 
weeps!” The poor woman hawked her cabbages 
and carrots on the interval formed by the notes C | 
and E flat—the mournful interval of a minor third. 

Gounod’s mother had no intention of making a 
musician of him. She wished to see him settled as 
a matter-of-fact and well-to-do notary. But she 
had her fears as to the result of the Jad’s musical 
leanings, and these she expressed to the master of 
the College of St. Louis, where Charles attended as 
a scholar. 

“Have no fear,” 





| 
answered the master, “your 


| time-honored story, he undertook to scare the pan- 


| his heels, and the officer’s case looked desperate ; 


| his aeeeey- 
| wont 


| nished by the results of explorations made by a 


| them one day and found but eleven. 


| —Ram’s Horn. 


|} son’s career is mapped out—he will become a | 
| professor; he has the bump of Greek and Latin.” 

The master must have found his faith shaken | 
when several weeks later he was obliged to repri- | 
mand Charles for spending all his time covering his 
text- and copy-books with staves and notes. 

But Gounod did turn out a classical scholar—he 
was the most scholarly of all the great composers. 
His mother wisely allowed him to pursue his 
musical studies while working at his text-books in | 
the college, whence he graduated at eighteen. 

Then he enrolled himself as a pupil of the Con- 
servatoire, where he competed for the Grand Prix 
de Rome, and won it. The winner is allowed a 
pension of eight hundred dollars for four years, 
and the privilege of residing, for two years of the 
time, at the Academy of France, in Rome. 





KNOCKED OVER BY A PANTHER. 


Mrs. Tyacke, in her book, ‘How I Shot My 
Bears,” has some things to say about panthers, | 
with which at different times she has had no little 
todo. Along with other things she tells this little 
story: | 

Panthers not infrequently attack men. A curious 
case ovcurred not 7 ago to an acquaintance of 
ours, a forest officer. He was walking with a friend 
along a forest road in the middle of the day, with 
an umbrella over his head to keep the sun off, ‘when 
at a turn in the road they came upon a panther. 

The officer was unarmed, and remembering the 


ther away by pointing the umbrella at him and 
opening and shutting it. Instead of running away, 
however, the panther charged the officer, knocked 
him down, and stood over him. 

The second man, in the meantime, had taken to 


but for some reason the panther did not improve 
While the prostrate officer was 
ering where the beast would set his teeth 
first, he turned away, leaving the man considerably 
upset in more w ays than one, but entirely unin- 
jured. 


POPULATION OF THE OCEAN. 


A striking proof of the vastness and variety of 
the population of the sea has recently been fur- 


committee of the Zotlogical Department of the 
British Association in that part of the Irish Sea 
surrounding the Isle of Man. 


Out of one thousand species of marine animals 
| collected, two hundred and tw only four had never 
before been found in that re ion, thirty-eight were 
previously unknown as in abitants’ of British 
waters, and seventeen were entirely new to science ; 
indeed, they were animals whose existence had 
never been suspected. 

If such discoveries reward a few weeks of search- 
ing in so minute a speck of the sea, how many 
volumes would be required to contain a list of the 
still undiscovered inhabitants of the great oceans? 





RECKLESS CUSTOMER. 


The New York Tribune tells a story of a boy who 
did not mean to be heartless, but spoke without 
weighing his words. 


He had lived all his short life in a city, but re- 
cently went to visit at a “real farm.” e was in 
ecstasies. Every animal on the place was a delight 
to him, but he fell particularly in love with a Jersey 
calf. 

“I'd like to buy it,” he said to the owner. 

“But what would you give in exchange?” he was 
asked. 

“My baby sister,” answered the boy with the 

utmost gravity. “We have a new baby at our 
house almost every year, and we’ve never had a 
ca 


| 


GREAT LUCK. 


Monsieur Calino was greatly disturbed because 
the city authorities changed the numbers of the 
houses in his street, and roundly denounced the 
| functionaries who had forced him by this simple 
| change of figures, to live at No. 436 instead of No. 
| 216. But one morning, as he came down to break- 
fast and took up his paper, he exclaimed: 

“Goodness! I was all wrong! What a fortunate 
thing that our number was changed!” 

“How is that?” asked Madame Calino. 

“Why, here is an account of the total destruction 
by fire of No. 216! If the number hadn’t been 
| changed, we ‘should have been homeless wanderers 
| this minute" 


SUPERSTITION. 


A gentleman who had been dining at a restaurant, 
and who often ordered a dozen oysters, counted 
Still another 
day he counted them, with the same result. Then 
he said to the waiter: 

“Why do you give me only eleven oysters when 
I order a dozen?” 

“Oh, sir,” answered the waiter, “I didn’t think 
you’d want to be settin’ thirteen at table, sir!” 





ONE ADVANTAGE. 


People who have found sleeping-car berths 
“stuffy” will appreciate the following, borrowed 
from the New York Weekly: 


Two tramps were preparing to spend the night in 
two pieces of drain pipe which had been left for 
some reason by the roadside. 

“I say, Mike,” said the first one, as he crawled 
in, ‘this aint ¢ uite 80 Warm as a palace car.”’ 

“No,” said Mike ; “but there’s more room.” 


A SIGN OF SPRING. 


A correspondent of an exchange was walking 
beside a railway track with a man who was very 
hard of hearing. 


A train was approaching, and as it rounded a 
curve, the whistle gave one of those ear-destroyin 
shrieks which seem to pierce the very heavens. ¥ 
smile broke over the deaf man’s face. 

“Hark!” he said. “There's the first robin I have 
heard this spring!” 





“WHEN we first came here,” said a Dakota man 
to his visitor from the East, “our nearest neighbor 
was twelve miles away.” “The land suz!” cried 
she. “Who'd ye borrer from?” 


A POOR way for a Christian to let his light shine 
is to occupy two seats in a crowded railway car. 





| use Burnett’s Color Cooking Pastes, by Marion A. | 
| MeBride, may be had by sending your name and address 


| GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, Exchange Bld’g, Boston, Mass. 


| that once is of vital importance. 
| too good then. 








For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapouua- 
| ceous Dentifrice.”” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. {Adv. | 
——_e—_——_ 


“It is Splendid!” 
Artistic Lunches, a dainty little book and how to 


to Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 Central St., Boston. (Adv. 
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please ask them to order a case of assorted colors from 
the nearest of the following named wholesale agents 
nd they will be supplied at manufacturer’s price: 
0., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. fer & Co., In- 
ianapolis Ina. ; Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co, “grand 
| Burhans & Black Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; H. Sheehan 
ND, & Co., Utica, N. Y.; Babcock & | Stowell, ‘Binghamton, 
West Broadway, New York. | N. Y.; Py wa Drug Co., Omaha,’ E. E. 
Send for circular up» | Bruce & Co., Omaha, Neb.; Geo. 
burgh, Pa. ; “Matthews Bros. «4, Se Se 





| Exclaims every Lady wlto has ever used 
@ superior sub- 
if ou once use it 
you will never be without it. z With which an n stain and v 
MAY. 
and transforming it ihto beautiful imitations of 
UNITED STATES vs. ENGLAND. 
Sntshed | with varnish ; and is the only article ever made 
the finest condiment in the world. Your Grocer h manufactured expressly for the purpose, the combina- 
“ Original and Only Perfect Varnish Stains 
ae " 
5k6 “SPRING int cans at 30 cents, Pints 50_ce nts, Qua cents, 
ince we placed these Stains upon the market, several 
e, if you want the oe uae and Best be particular 
PR 
"Ha 
any more to have Philadelphia, Pa. ; 5 James Baily € Son, Baltimore, Md. ; 
o. Cineinnath, Ohio; -¢ John Park & Sons Co., 
Gon -s Chieago Il. ; peautiogs, Plummer Pa to “9 Chicago, 
“BFFICIENT’ West Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Meyer Bros. brug C 
Cowan 4 Con — Y.3 George E 
than on some zmeffi- | (6. "troy:N.¥,; Smith & Hollister, Rochester, X.Y. 
‘a.; Singer & 
Short Talks on Life Insurance. lowa; Bridges McDowell Co.” Louisville,’ Ky. ; Wood: 
| Drug Co., Kansas Smith rug Co., St. 


CAMPBELL’S 
* . 
‘Witch Hazel Jelly * stftute for lotions artis all 
PE res asant 
use—m: —¥ suc- 
cessful—most convenient in forr _. 5 Race voon, 
ents 2 4 nish, with one a ds of f household furni- 
ELL-HOPP COMPANY, Cleveland, O. ture and inte rior woodwork, making it look like new, 
| Cherry, Mahogany, Wainut, Rosewood, Light 
P) . Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 
Bayle’s Epicurean Sauce. 
The richest and most exquisitely flavored of all Sauces. ~y y eee ae vecels. 
e richest an 
Demanded at every table and is pronounced by epioures | THESE STAINS ® pr mem hoy Oak » sunerios quailty 
by GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis, Mo. _ | tion being effected by ry scientific process that has been 
A developed after years of experiment, and they are the 
that have ever been produced. 
They are put up in colors as above named, in Half- 
a ae PH $1.75, and Gallons $5.25, bearing labels con- 
ining all necessary directions. 
SUGGESTION Pay imitations have mide their appearance; there- 
. 
is conder “CAM L’*s” and take no ot 
If dealers in your — or town do not have them, 
It will not cost you |! 
11 & Ruckel, New York, N. Y.; Shoemaker & Buse h, 
. prong obb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; The Stein Vogeler 
your new window | drug'éo D 
Gineinna i, Ohio; Edwin Long & Son Ccianed, Ohio; 
shades mou nted on the | P r Van Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Ill. ; Fuller & Fuller 
aston, | —_ ng & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mo: “ 
J ; Lyman "Eliei I tres «Co., Minneapolis; 
Minn. ; yond ros. & Cutler, St. Feel, Bian. ; Greene 
Spring Shade Roller | Rapids, a -; Walker & apeOw. Albany, 
Laverack, rf ¥.3 nL: Thom mpson, Sons 
. C. Ba rnard, Rochester, N. Y bbard, Son & 
cient substitute. bo. .. Syracuse, N. Y.; C. W. Snow & Co., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
NEVIUS 4 HAVILA i 
Kelly Co. .» Pitts- 
Wheeler, Peoria Ill.; Hurlbut, icranton, Fa Des eines, 
ward, b neg 2 & Co. te ee Cit. ey oO. s evene- Gallagher 
doseh, Mo.; Van atte Lynds Drug + -. St. Joseph, 
0. Spence Drug Co., La Crosse, 


TALK 44. 


The Swiss Referendum : 


provides for submitting to the people | 
proposed legislation for their approval | 
or rejection. 


pe: Me 

& Fox , Atchison, a; ; 8 mk. wat m5 lcs 
Tenn.’ ; Finlay 4 B runs Ww » New Orleans, La. ; ; Pureell, 
| Ladd & ichmond, Va.; I. E. Baird & Go., Jack: 
| camellia. F 


CARPENTER - MORTON CO., 
151 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Patent Foot Power _ 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Wood or metal workers without 


has been submitted to the people, and enanah maar aon, Guana Gan 


has been endorsed by them in the most | pete with the large shops by using 
emphatic manner. | ournew Labor Saving Machinery, 


| — pny most imoeey ed oe penee 
cal sho use, also r naus' a 
$105,000,000 Insurance in Force. + my 
ug@-Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. 
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| 
| 
| 
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Schools, Home Training, ete. Send 
2-cent stamp for catalogue. 


Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 
789 Water St. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





THe HARTFORD SAFETIES 


For BOYS ana MISSES For MEN and LADIES 
Excel all others. None others 
can compare 
at the price. 


Are light, strong 
and finely finished. 


our CATALOGUE wILt TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THEM. 


The Hartford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 













You May 
Never Need It, 


But If You Should —What Then ? 


A revolver may be necessary but once in your life, but 

The best revolver is none 
You want something you can depend on— 
you want a Smith & Wesson. Send stamp for descriptive catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass 








merits the attention of 
wheelmen everywhere. 
It is neat and compre- 
hensive, and its descrip- 
tion of the _ peculiar 
advantage of our high grade wheels, which have grown so 
rapidly in public favor as to require one 

of the largest bicycle plants in the coun- 4 
try for their construction, is well worth 
reading. Mailed free to any address. 


HICKORY WHEEL CO.,-South Framingham, Mass. 
TITTY. TTT. TTT 










HICKORY. MODEL G. 
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“COPYRIGHTED, 1894, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Cauacans : Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line for 1894. 


We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be made and sold at the following prices: 








$ —— $ 26-inch. > 24-inch. 
a % ae Ladies . . 31° Ibs. Girls . . . 30 Ibs. 
= is i "Fae oe 




















Gentlemen's 27'. 
We are represented in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 






THE YOUTHS COMPANION. I. 


Columbia Bicycles. 


- Ahead. 


They Always Keep. 


We test them scientifically and then war- 
rant them sound. Experienced wheelmen 
know the value of the Columbia guarantee. 


POPE MGF. CoO., 


Free at A je: . 7 
ba poy om pay AK inne. Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 

















WHAT IS ECZEMA? 


It is an agony of agonies. 

A torture of tortures. 

It is an itching and burning of the 
skin almost beyond endurance. 

It is thousands of pin-headed ves- 
icles filled with an acrid fluid, ever 
forming, ever bursting, ever flowing 
upon the raw excoriated skin. 

No part of the human skin is 
exempt. 

It tortures, disfigures, humiliates 
more than all other skin diseases. 

Tender babies are among its most 
numerous victims. 

They are often botn with it. 

Sleep and rest are out of the 
question. 

Most remedies and the best phy- 
Sicians generally fail, even to relieve. 

If CUTICURA did no more than 
cure Eczema, it would be entitled to 
the gratitude of mankind. 

It not only cures but 


A single application is often sufti-| Fram the Moment of Birth 


cient to afford instant relief, permit . 
rest and sleep, and point to a speedy Use CUTICURA SOAP 
It is not only the pur- 


cure. 
‘~ est, sweetest, and most 
CUTICURA works wonders because  gilietiies at aaeneey 


it is the most wonderful skin cure soaps, but it contains del- 
of modern times. icate emollient properties 
which purify and beau- 
tify the skin, and prevent 
skin blemishesoccasioned 
by imperfect cleansing 
and impure soap. 








Sold throughout the world. Price,CuTicura, 
; Boap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER 
Deuce anp Cuem. Corv., Sole Props., Boston. 


“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Blood,” free. | 











+ 
We Pay the Freight. 
ON’T waste mcaey by pay- 
D ing $40.00 for a “high 


cost”’ Sewing Machine, 
when, for only $19.00, we will 
sell you the New Companion 
and deliver it at any freight 
office East of Colorado, freight 
paid by us. If you are living 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming or Montana, or West of 
these four States, we will deliver 
the Machine for only $22.00. 
With each Machine we include 
a complete set of attach- 
ments, and give a Five-Year 
Warrant. Monitor Top, Full Oak Finish, Five Drawers and latest improve- 
ments. If not perfectly satisfied after 15 days’ trial, the Machine can be 
returned at our expense, and we will then refund the full amount paid. 
We find it unnecessary to dwell upon the merits of the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. We allow the purchasers to do the talking. 





Get Ready for Spring Sewing. 


HINESBURGH, VT., Feb. 16, 18%. 
I have not before acknowledged the receipt of the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE because I wanted 
to give ita THOROUGH TRIAL. I have done so and find it in EVERY DETAIL the EQUAL of any #45 machine I 
have ever used. Lam perfectly satisfied with it in every way.— Mrs. 8S. P. DEGREE. 
° 


SALISBURY, MASS., Dec. 18, 1898. 

Received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE Nov. lth. Have given it a thorough trial and cannot 
say enough in its praise. It not only does the FINEST WORK of any machine I ever tried, but is also as 
HANDSOME as any $40.00 machine in the market.—J. FANNY TRUE. 

BERKSHIRE, VT., Sept. 4, 1898. 

We have received the NEW COMPANION SFWING MACHINE in good order, and are well pleased with it. 
It is even better than we expected. Agents are selling such machines for from $5.00 to $50.00 around here. 
P. MULLIN. . 

Iam very much pleased with the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. Lam a dressmaker and have used 
it for three months, My friends say it isa beauty, but I like it most for the work it does,— Mrs. M. A. CHASE, 
Provincetown, Mass. 

BLAIR, NEB., Jan. 4, 1894, 

Lreceived the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE in good order, and am well pleased with it. It is as 
good « machine as our local agents sell for $65.00, and equals them in finish, workmanship and durability. 
C.J. HINDLEY. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 9, 1804. 

Iam well pleased with the appearance and working qualities of the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. 
An agent who saw it yesterday said he could furnish me for spot cash as good a one for $45.00!—H. 8S. PITKLN, 

ALTON, Mo., Jan. 6, 1894. 

I received the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE all 0. K., and my wife is highly pleased withit. The 
wife of one of our neighbors paid $40.00 to an agent for a machine, and she says that the New COMPANION is the 
NICEST-LOOKING machine, has MORE EXTRA ATTACHMENTS and does the BEST WORK.—CHAS. F. FRANKEN. 


Our offer of a FREE DELIVERY for only $19.00 is UNPARALLELED 
in the Sewing Machine trade. Send for Description and Testimonials, 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


i eres The Youth’s Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COM PA 
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FOR THE ASKING, 





ride, why not ride 


NION. ARCH 2 
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BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





